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British  Affairs 


The  Inauguration  of  President  Kennedy  was  for  Britons  as  for  people 
all  the  world  over  the  most  significant  event  in  the  first  months  of  1961. 

The  concept  of  Commonwealth  found  new  depth  and  meaning  in  the 
visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  India  and  Pakistan.  At  the  same  time  however, 
in  Africa,  and  against  the  grim  background  of  the  Congo  troubles,  con¬ 
stitutional  issues  of  the  greatest  complexity  were  being  hammered  out; 
in  Uganda,  in  Kenya  and  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
As  the  time  for  full  self-government  in  these  lands  approaches,  a  just 
accommodation  of  their  many  conflicting  interests  becomes  no  easier. 

Proudly,  and  with  relatively  few  troubles,  the  two  and  a  quarter  million 
inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone  are  preparing  to  become  an  autonomous  state 
on  April  27  of  this  year. 

The  tenth  postwar  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers 
opened  in  London  on  March  8. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  prospects  of  unifying  the  two  common  markets 
— of  the  Seven  and  the  Six — have  revived,  following  the  long  awaited 
declaration  of  the  Six  in  favor  of  negotiations.  Quick  solutions  are  not 
expected,  but  the  desire  to  unify  the  European  market  of  nearly  300 
people  has  now  been  expressed  in  unmistakable  terms  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  concerned — including  Britain. 

At  home  Britain  faces  formidable  problems  of  her  own.  Almost  a  year 
of  renewed  disciplines  over  expenditure  have  played  their  part  in  stabi¬ 
lizing  the  economy;  but  the  huge  increase  in  imports  (from  the  US  alone 
imports  rose  53  per  cent  in  1960)  the  constantly  increasing  foreign  aid 
programs  (doubled  in  three  years)  present  her  with  an  awesome  problem 
of  balancing  her  accounts.  A  distinct  improvement  in  the  British  overseas 
trade  balance  has  however  been  noted  in  the  past  three  months. 
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Francis  Bacon 


The  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  is  celebrated 
this  year. 

The  person  of  Bacon,  the  politician  and  statesman,  was  formed  in  the 
Elizabethan  era  and  flowered  under  James  I  when,  not  without  the  politi¬ 
cal  skulduggery  common  in  his  day  he  became  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  the  principal  legal  officer  in  the  land.  In  this  capacity  he  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted  his  and  the  King’s  enemies  until  he  himself  fell  from  grace, 
following  charges  of  bribery. 

But  it  is  Bacon  the  thinker  whose  memory  is  justly  honored  this  year. 
Not  in  Britain  only,  but  throughout  the  European  continent,  he  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  having  given  to  scientific  enquiry  the  greatest  impetus  it  had 
received  since  Aristotle.  Bacon  was  himself  a  product  of  the  Renaissance 
and  of  the  Reformation.  The  old  scholasticism  was  already  dead  or  dying; 
but  it  was  left  to  Bacon  to  chart  a  new  course,  and  this  he  did,  principally 
in  his  “ Novum  Organum”. 

Bacon  declared  the  aim  of  restoring  man’s  control  over  his  natural 
destiny;  not  by  a  crude  declaration  of  war  on  natural  forces  but  by  a  new 
understanding  of  nature.  He  taught  how  to  observe  nature’s  laws  and 
offered  a  system  of  logic  and  first  principles  which  would  lead  men  to 
‘‘ask  the  right  questions”  of  natural  phenomena.  His  own  keen  and  curi¬ 
ous  observation  of  all  that  went  on  about  him  in  the  natural  world  led  him 
to  confine  knowledge  to  observed  fact  or  reaction.  This  led  to  rules  of 
observation  which,  in  a  very  real  sense,  prepared  the  ground  work  for 
modern  scientific  enquiry. 

Robert  Boyle,  Christopher  Wren,  The  British  Royal  Society ,  the  French 
18th  Century  philosophers,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Darwin  were  all  the  disciples  of  Francis  Bacon  and  most  of  them  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  debt  explicitly.  The  ‘‘Origin  of  Species”  for  example  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  being  based  on  “true  Baconian  principles”. 

Bacon  can  fairly  be  called  the  Father  of  Modern  Science. 
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India  and  Britain  Today 

Reflections  on  the  Queen  s  Visit 

by 

An  Observer  of  Anglo-Indian  Affairs 

The  friendly  crowds  were  bigger  than  ever.  Crowds  in  India  are  big 
and  no  doubt  simple  curiosity  and  love  of  show  play  their  part.  The 
uncountable  witnesses  to  the  state  visit  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  to  India  earlier  this  year  come  from  many  walks  of  life.  There 
are,  for  example,  the  Government  people,  who  negotiated  and  planned 
the  visit  and  whose  concern  was  that  all  went  smoothly;  then  there  is 
the  bourgeoisie.  In  India  it  is  of  many  different  layers  of  income  and 
sophistication.  It  includes  the  politicians,  businessmen,  journalists  and 
writers  who  do  so  much  to  mould  the  image  abroad  of  modern  India. 
Then  there  are  the  millions,  over  400  million,  often  illiterate,  often  called 
voiceless — but  they’ve  voted  in  two  general  elections  now  on  a  basis  of 
universal  adult  suffrage.  The  historians’  fancy  may  provide  another  cate¬ 
gory  of  those  present:  ghosts  of  Warren  Hastings,  Macaulay,  Victoria,  the 
great  viceroys,  some  of  whom  foresaw  this  day. 

But  are  numerical  estimates  to  be  the  measure  of  relations  between 
peoples?  What  was  different  about  a  visit  which  Indians  welcomed  in  even 
greater  numbers  than  any  other,  and  by  all  accounts  with  uninhibited 
friendliness?  This  welcome  has  been  reported  not  just  from  the  ceremonial 
spaciousness  of  New  Delhi,  but  even  more  strikingly  from  the  teeming 
commercial  streets  of  Ahmedabad,  the  mill-city  from  which  Mahatma 
Gandhi  set  out  just  thirty  years  ago  on  his  famous  Salt  March  towards 
national  freedom.  Perverse  as  it  may  seem,  one  difference  is  that  they 
were  welcoming  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  hardly  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  Indian  choice  of  a  Federal  and  Republican  system  for  their  own 
needs  followed  a  close  study  of  various  historic  forms,  and  mainly  of  the 
British.  In  fact  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ideals  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  have  been  better  appreciated  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  That  Rama  was  a  king  and  the  Buddha  was  a  prince  has  not  meant 
merely  a  sanctified  survival  for  pockets  of  feudalism.  The  good  sovereign 
has  been  a  persistent  Indian  idea.  In  its  British  aspect  the  idea  could  be 
placed  above  immediate  politics  and  even  reconciled,  pageantry  and  all, 
with  radicalism.  Queen  Victoria’s  dedication  of  the  throne  may  seem  old- 
fashioned  now,  but  it  was  respected:  “In  their  prosperity  will  be  our 
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strength,  in  their  contentment  our  security  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best 
reward.”  It  served  indeed  as  a  text  for  Indian  nationalism  throughout  an 
important  period.  And  even  when  “advance  by  petition”  was  rejected  in 
favor  of  more  urgent  and  more  militant  methods,  the  political  struggle 
with  bureaucracy  never  washed  over  the  steps  of  the  throne.  When 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  toured  India  in  1921-22  at  the  height  of 
Gandhi’s  first  non-cooperation  campaign,  his  visit  was  boycotted  in  many 
places — incidentally  showing  that  Indians  can  stay  away  when  they  feel 
they  have  a  reason  for  so  acting.  But  care  was  taken  to  exclude  the  Prince 
himself  from  the  implications  of  the  gesture. 

Thus  it  was  that  for  the  purposes  of  relinquishing  British  power  in 
1947,  made  more  perilously  difficult  by  the  necessity  of  partition,  the 
structure  of  constitutional  monarchy  remained  firm  and  serviceable.  Some 
might  have  thought  it  almost  invisibly  mystical,  and  too  often  allied  in  the 
past  to  the  princely  hierarchy  in  India  which  was  in  political  eclipse. 
But  it  was  understood,  and  accepted.  If  anything  was  more  striking  than 
the  enormous  popular  enthusiasm  of  August  15,  1947  outside  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly,  it  was  the  mutually  eloquent  use  inside  it  of  the  forms 
of  conveyance  from  the  old  order  to  the  new.  It  was  unique;  it  was  like 
a  shared  secret.  Of  independent  India’s  invitation  to  the  last  Viceroy, 
Lord  Mountbatten,  to  become  the  first  Governor-General  in  the  pre¬ 
republican  period,  a  veteran  Congress  Party  statesman  wrote:  “No 
power  in  history  would  have  conceded  independence  with  such  grace,  and 
no  power  but  India  would  have  so  gracefully  acknowledged  the  debt.” 

The  generosity  of  the  Indian  tributes  on  that  historic  occasion,  if  one 
were  to  recall  them  now,  would  go  far  to  confound  anyone  who  has  had 
difficulty  in  crediting  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  given  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  II.  But  it  is  nearly  thirteen  years  since  the  heralding  of  a  new  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  a  generation  with  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  old  one  is 
coming  to  maturity,  with  many  more  things  to  think  about  than  Anglo- 
Indian  good-will — or  ill-will  for  that  matter.  At  a  level  rather  deeper  than 
that  of  daily  concerns  and  current  issues,  however,  a  collective  notion  of 
special  familiarity  does  exist  between  Britain  and  India.  The  words  in 
which  the  Queen  claimed  it  in  her  speech  at  the  President’s  banquet  in  New 
Delhi  on  the  night  of  her  arrival  (January  21)  seem  to  me  to  be  worth 
attention: 

“No  other  nation  knows  India  so  well;  and  you,  for  your  part,  are 

well  acquainted  with  the  British,  their  frailties  and  their  strength,  their 

foibles  and  their  standards.” 

Not  only  is  the  Queen  above  politics,  but  British  politics  itself  is  now, 
one  hopes,  above  posturing  in  this  matter  of  relationship.  Obviously  that 
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makes  for  smoother  contacts.  More  profoundly,  it  suggests  that,  as  Ghandi 
prophesied,  Britain  as  well  as  India  was  freed  by  the  act  which  ended  the 
Raj.  Thus  again  the  possession  of  what  I  have  called  a  joint  secret  is 
implicit.  For  example,  the  satisfaction  which  Indians  must  feel  at  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  first,  and  model,  modern  breakthrough  into  national  inde¬ 
pendence  reflects  and  acknowledges  the  boldness  of  British  statesman¬ 
ship.  It  has  been  contended  that  a  freedom  long  foreseen  and  worked  for 
by  some  of  the  best  servants  of  Empire  might  have  come  some  years 
earlier.  But  India’s  modem  image  of  herself  rests  on  the  fact  that  when  it 
did  come  it  was  staggeringly  complete — no  safeguards,  no  treaties,  no 
bases,  no  condition  of  remaining  in  the  Commonwealth  from  which 
Burma,  as  though  to  prove  it,  retired.  In  a  speech  of  which  he  gave  me  a 
copy  President  Prasad  once  told  an  international  seminar,  avid  for  en¬ 
lightenment  on  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  methods,  that  their  success  had  de¬ 
pended  on  the  nature  of  the  opponents  as  well  as  on  the  practitioners:  a 
shared  secret  once  more. 

The  feeling  about  Britain  and  the  feeling  about  the  Commonwealth, 
hard  as  they  both  are  to  assess  with  any  precision,  are  not  to  be  confused. 
In  a  world  with  too  much  barbed  wire  there  are  advantages  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  well  as  for  the  broad  causes  of  exchange,  in  the  freedom  of 
Indians  to  enter  and  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  citizens  of  the 
Irish  Republic  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  enjoy  that 
also.  There  are  various  links  and  channels  of  contact  between  India  and 
Britain  which  would  doubtless  exist  independently  of  the  fact  that  both 
countries  are  Commonwealth  members.  But  there  are  also  a  number  of 
consultative  arrangements — one  thinks  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Association,  or  of  the  lines  of  communication  between  Univer¬ 
sities — which  have  the  greater  value  because  of  the  wider  context. 
Membership  of  the  Commonwealth  being  a  matter  for  each  country’s 
decision,  Indian  Government  spokesmen  have  usually  approved  this  form 
of  free  association  as  agreeable  to  modern  conditions  and  to  their  policy 
of  avoiding  entangling  alliances.  The  Indian  Prime  Minister  himself  once 
said  that  it  was  of  a  type  particularly  suitable  for  Asian  countries.  And  in 
fact  the  Colombo  Plan  for  Economic  and  Technical  Co-operation  in  South- 
East  Asia — a  typical  Commonwealth  product,  in  inception,  approach  and 
manner  of  operation — quickly  attracted  the  participation  of  non-Com- 
monwealth  countries  in  the  area. 

In  the  Colombo  Plan,  in  conformity  with  its  basic  conception,  India  is 
a  donor  as  well  as  a  recipient.  The  complex  statistics  of  foreign  “aid”,  it 
must  be  said,  are  less  relevant  to  goodwill  between  nations  than  they  are 
sometimes  represented  to  be.  That  India  should  succeed  in  her  great  task 
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of  development  is  urgently  and  obviously  desirable,  and  not  only  to 
Britain.  India’s  large  requirements  of  foreign  exchange  have  to  be  met  not 
only  while  avoiding  “strings”  but  also  without  weakening  the  self-reliant 
spirit  of  her  people.  Official  publicity  in  India  would  not  be  expected  to 
dwell  overmuch  on  foreign  assistance,  or  to  make  invidious  comparisons. 
Nor  will  the  ordinary  citizen  keep  in  mind  which  foreign  sources  have 
contributed  most,  still  less  the  distinctions  between  straight  grants  and 
different  kinds  of  repayable  loans.  If  he  understands  that  the  largest 
single  element  in  the  provision  of  additional  foreign  exchange  has  been 
the  drawing  down  of  India’s  sterling  balances  by  upwards  of  £1,000 
millions,  he  will  also  understand  that  these  were  debts  incurred  by  Britain 
in  India  on  account  of  the  World  War. 

But  the  work  of  British  technicians,  the  training  of  Indians  in  Britain, 
the  numbers  of  British  businessmen  in  India,  the  visible  effects  of  British 
investments — these  are  another  matter.  The  Indian  student-population  in 
Britain  is  larger  than  it  was  before  Independence  and  far  larger  than  it  is 
in  any  other  foreign  country.  Private  British  investment  in  India,  in  the 
years  before  the  great  change,  was  only  of  the  order  of  £  150  millions.  It 
is  now  roughly  double,  representing  75%  to  80%  of  all  private  foreign 
capital  in  the  country.  It  is  “risk  capital,”  risked  in  many  cases  on  India’s 
terms,  which  provide  for  majority  Indian  shareholdings,  directorships  and 
high-grade  employment,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  the  managing  agen¬ 
cies  that  were  for  so  long  a  respected  feature  of  British  enterprise.  There  is 
also  a  new  and  often  very  useful  type  of  operation  in  the  association  of 
British  and  Indian  firms  in  the  same  field.  And  when  it  is  remarked  that 
with  business  expansion  the  British  community  in  India  is  now  larger 
than  in  the  days  when  there  were  British  civil  servants  as  well,  there  is 
what  doctors  call  a  side-effect  to  be  noted.  In  the  first  5  years  after  Inde¬ 
pendence  foreign  (mainly  British)  firms  increased  the  employment  of 
their  own  nationals  from  just  under  6,000  to  just  under  7,000.  At  the 
same  time  their  upper-salary  Indian  staffs  rose  from  439  to  2,259,  and 
the  trend  has  continued. 

That  Queen  Elizabeth  should  receive  and  accept  invitations  to  both 
India  and  Pakistan,  moving  between  them  on  her  tour  and  in  each  meet¬ 
ing  leaders  and  people  with  equal  warmth,  is  evidence  of  Commonwealth 
standards.  If  we  remember  that  the  new  Government  of  India  had  to 
tackle  chaos  and  carnage  at  the  outset,  and  if  we  then  consider  the  turn 
that  revolution  and  dispute  have  often  taken  since  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  we  can  get  an  idea  of  what  these  standards  mean  in  the  lands 
where  the  statues  of  Queen  Victoria  are  not  cast  down,  but  are  dispassion¬ 
ately  scheduled  among  “monuments  of  the  British  period.” 
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The  £  and  the  $ 

Realities  of  Anglo-American 
Economic  Relations* 

by 

Geoffrey  M.  Wilson 

Financial  Attache,  British  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Only  thirteen  years  ago,  Europe,  including  Britain,  was  on  the 
threshold  of  catastrophe.  Lack  of  gold  in  many  countries  or  inadequate 
reserves  of  acceptable  currencies  made  any  lasting  revival  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  a  dim  and  distant  prospect.  As  a  citizen  of  Britain,  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  observe  that  while  the  recovery  of  Europe  and  the 
building  up  of  reserves  and  liquidity  in  most  of  the  Western  world  were 
common  objectives  of  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
cooperation  between  them  was  genuine  and  strong,  nothing  at  all  could 
have  been  achieved  without  the  broad,  imaginative,  constructive  initia¬ 
tives  of  American  policy.  The  Marshall  Plan  itself,  the  whole  story  of 
aid  and  assistance,  the  steady  liberalization  of  the  international  trading 
policies  of  the  U.S.  during  the  period  are  historical  evidence  of  this  truth. 

What  we  in  Europe  needed  was  time  to  get  back  onto  our  feet,  and 
assistance  to  see  us  through  until  we  did.  You  provided  the  assistance. 
And  more  than  that,  you  provided  liberal  trading  policies.  You  provided 
a  growing  market  for  imported  goods,  free  from  quantity  control  apart 
from  a  few  exceptions  that  we  all  know  about.  You  have  progressively 
reduced  the  level  of  the  tariff  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
program.  We  all  know  that  on  occasion  the  straight  line  of  policy  has  to 
become  a  little  wavy  in  places  to  accommodate  the  existing  political 
situation.  But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  rare  con¬ 
cession  and  a  breaking  of  the  line. 

We  played  our  part  too.  Our  manufacturers  ventured  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market — and  it  was  not  a  particularly  easy  one  for  them  at  first,  or 
now  either  for  that  matter,  for  example  our  automobiles  have  now  to 
compete  with  your  compacts — until  last  year  it  became  our  largest  single 
market — taking  British  goods  to  a  value  of  more  than  $1  billion.  We 

♦Excerpts  from  a  lecture  to  the  Rotarian  Club  of  Dearborn,  Michigan  on  Jan.  7,  1961. 
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encouraged  tourism — Visit  Britain.  We  coined  the  slogan  “Trade  not 
Aid”  and  to  get  ourselves  off  the  sturdy  backs  of  the  American  tax-payer, 
we  strove  to  earn  more  and  more  from  abroad  by  selling  British  goods, 
and  British  services,  such  as  transport,  insurance,  banking,  etc. 

Other  European  countries  did  the  same,  and  now  Europe  has  recov¬ 
ered.  The  problems  of  world  liquidity  have  been  eased,  international 
trade  has  revived.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  Western  Europe  have 
been  rebuilt.  The  reserves  of  their  central  banks  have  been  increased,  and 
the  gold  stocks  of  the  free  world  have  become  better  distributed. 

One  important  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  since  sterling  became 
convertible  at  the  end  of  1958,  Britain,  by  the  beginning  of  1960,  had 
swept  away  virtually  all  the  ‘quota’  or  quantity  restrictions  on  imports  by 
means  of  which  we  had  protected  our  currency  in  the  difficult  years  since 
the  war.  Those  that  remain  are  barely  of  commercial  significance.  When 
you  go  to  Britain  you  will  see  for  yourselves  what  has  happened.  You  will 
see  a  wide  range  of  goods  from  the  U.S.  in  British  stores — from  bourbon 
to  dishwashers.  Many  of  these  goods  have  not  been  seen  in  a  British 
store  since  1939 — 21  years,  nearly  a  full  generation.  Between  the  1959 
and  1960,  British  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  by  no  less 
than  53%.  Between  the  third  quarter  of  1959  and  the  third  quarter  of 
1960  our  imports  from  the  U.S.  rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  $944  million 
to  $1600  million.  Manufactured  goods  were  up  by  130%.  That’s  quite 
a  sizeable  contribution  to  helping  you  solve  your  problem.  It  shows  what 
can  happen  when  artificial  barriers  to  trade  are  broken  down. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a  little  more  about  this  “problem” 
— -the  problem  of  America’s  balance  of  payments  and  the  outflow  of  gold. 
Here  I  am  concerning  myself  with  your  own  affairs,  which  you  under¬ 
stand  far  better  than  I  do,  and  if  what  I  say  is  not  suitably  hedged  about 
with  qualifications,  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  the  qualifications  are 
there  in  my  mind. 

I  want  to  put  before  you  three  points.  First,  it  is  important  to  identify 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  Your  economic  aid  to  the  less  developed 
countries  has  remained  more  or  less  constant  for  the  last  few  years.  So 
has  your  overseas  military  expenditure.  These  are  the  items  on  which 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  is  concentrated.  Your  trade  balance — that  is  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports — has  improved  enormously  in  1960  over 
1959.  Your  exports  are  up  by  20% ,  your  imports  down  by  2% .  This  is 
an  achievement  which  any  trading  country  would  rightly  regard  with 
intense  pride. 
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But  you  have  been  exporting  more  capital  than  ever  before;  partly  long¬ 
term  investment  overseas,  e.g.  Ford’s  recent  investment  of  $370  million 
to  acquire  the  minority  interest  in  its  British  subsidiary;  partly  short-term 
capital  which  has  been  attracted  to  London  and  other  European  centers 
by  the  higher  rate  of  interest  which  it  can  earn  there.  As  interest  rates  are 
realigned,  the  short  term  capital  can  flow  back  as  quickly  as  it  flowed 
out.  And  the  long-term  investment  will  earn  interest  to  reinforce  your 
balance  of  payments. 


The  British  Balance  of  Payments 

(Current  account  only:  Quarterly  figures)  £  million 


1959 

1960 

III  IV 

I 

II 

III 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT 

Imports  (fob)  . 

Exports  (fob)  . 

894 

853 

971 

949 

972 

984 

Provisional 

996  1,009 

957  876 

VISIBLE  BALANCE  . 

—  41 

—  22 

+  12 

—  39 

—133 

Government  expenditure  (net) 

—  57 

—  60 

—  72 

—  66 

—  71 

Other  Business  Earnings  (net) 

+  141 

+  62 

+  104 

+  96 

+  103 

IDENTIFIED  CURRENT 
BALANCE  . 

+  43 

—  20 

+  44 

—  9 

—101 

But  whatever  its  nature,  the  U.S.  cannot,  and  of  course  will  not,  live 
with  a  deficit  on  the  scale  of  the  last  two  years  for  a  long  period.  This 
brings  me  to  my  second  point.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  us — or  nearly 
all  of  us — you  still  have  very  comfortable  reserves  and  the  advantage 
of  this  is  that  you  have  time  to  determine  and  apply  a  sensible  course  of 
action.  The  methods  by  which  this  deficit  is  reduced  and  brought  within 
reasonable  limits  are  all  important  for  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  both 
the  industrialized  countries  of  Europe  and  the  developing  peoples.  Some 
methods  are  consistent  with  the  guiding  objectives  of  us  all,  and  some 
not.  Some  methods  will  stimulate  growth  all  round.  Some  could  merely 
lead  to  contraction  and  stagnation.  You  account  for  half  the  production 
and  consumption  of  the  free  world  and  so  the  choice  you  make  will 
largely  determine  the  well-being  of  the  rest  of  us. 
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My  third  point  is  that  it  is  clearly  up  to  Europe  to  do  its  share. 
Recovered  Europe  should  dismantle  dollar  discriminations  in  trade  which 
had  their  justification  in  an  earlier  period.  This  has  already  happened 
on  a  considerable  scale,  but  it  can  go  further.  And  there  are  some  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  that  can  do  more  in  other  ways — notably  those  which 
have  massive  trade  surpluses  and  rapidly  rising  reserves  with  compara¬ 
tively  negligible  overseas  payments  to  make  at  a  time  when  both  the  U.S. 
and  Britain  have  payments  deficits.  Those  countries  can  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  My  concern  is  to  ask  you  to  consider  whether  we  in  Britain  have 
been  pulling  our  weight. 

Here  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  few  figures  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  recent  years — and  in  assessing  these  figures  bear  in  mind  that 
our  economy  is  about  one-eighth  the  size  of  yours  and  that  we  too  have 
a  sizeable  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

First,  there  is  the  end  of  discrimination  and  the  increase  of  53%  in 
our  imports  from  you.  Our  overseas  military  expenditure  is  running  at 
nearly  $500  million  a  year — 5%  of  our  annual  export  earnings.  This 
for  a  country  which  has  to  import — and  pay  for — nearly  half  of  all  her 
food  requirements  and  virtually  all  her  raw  materials  is  obviously  a  very 
heavy  strain. 

Our  grant  and  loan  aid  on  government  account  to  the  less  developed 
countries  has  roughly  doubled  in  the  last  three  years,  and  now  amounts 
to  nearly  $450  million  a  year.  Our  private  long-term  overseas  investment 
is  about  $800  million  a  year  gross,  and  over  $500  million  net. 

To  foot  the  bill  for  these  three  items  we  ought  to  be  earning  a  surplus 
on  the  rest  of  our  overseas  account  of  about  $1300  million  a  year,  taking 
one  year  with  another.  For  the  moment  we  are  not  doing  it,  and  this 
means  that  our  problem  is  very  much  the  same  as  yours. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  we  have,  over  the  last  year  and  a  half  repaid 
dollar  debts  of  about  $850  million  either  direct  to  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  or 
indirectly  through  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  But  for  these  re¬ 
payments  your  reserve  or  gold  position  would  be  that  much  worse. 
The  repayment  of  debt  among  men  of  honor  is,  of  course,  only  some¬ 
thing  to  be  expected  when  the  debt  becomes  due.  So  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  that  these  payments  were  all  made  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  they  became  due,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  more  con¬ 
structive  for  our  mutual  interests  to  repay  in  advance  than  to  wait  until 
the  last  moment. 

Our  mutual  interests — those  are  the  important  words.  For  there  is  one 
vitally  important  factor  that  we  have  in  common.  The  dollar  and  the 
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pound  sterling  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  world  currencies.  About 
$20  billion  are  held  by  people  outside  the  U.S.,  and  pounds  sterling  to 
the  value  of  about  $12  billion  by  people  outside  the  U.K.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  50%  or  more  of  all  international  trade  throughout  the  world 
is  carried  out  in  sterling.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  fabric  of 
international  trade  and  commerce  depends  on  maintaining  the  value  of 
these  two  currencies.  Foreign  Governments  and  individuals  are  prepared 
to  hold  them  because  they  have  confidence  in  them.  If  that  confidence 
falters,  the  holders  will  seek  security  in  some  other  currency  or  by  pur¬ 
chasing  gold,  if  they  can. 

The  pound  and  the  dollar  complement  each  other  in  their  roles  as 
international  currencies.  If  either  is  sick  it  cannot  help  infecting  the 
other.  Because  they  are  facing  similar  problems  today  there  is  a  real 
danger  that,  acting  independently,  the  authorities  might  resort  to 
measures  which  could  only  hurt  the  other  partner  and,  more  serious, 
lead  to  a  declining  spiral  of  business  activity  all  over  the  world.  Our  two 
countries  must  avoid  grabbing  or  blocking  each  other’s  trade.  If  you  cast 
your  minds  back  to  the  1930’s  you  will  appreciate  what  this  could  mean. 
Instead,  we  must  cooperate  to  secure  more  trade  all  round.  We  must 
continue  to  cooperate  even  more  closely  on  all  these  matters  and,  acting 
on  the  de  facto  interdependence  of  the  pound  and  the  dollar,  maintain 
a  framework  of  international  trade  and  payments  in  which  all  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  will  be  eager  to  cooperate. 


Britain — An  Official  Handbook,  1961 

Testimonials  from  all  over  the  world  say  in  effect  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  informative  year  books  available  in  any  country  or  about 
any  country. 

The  1961  Edition  (12th  in  the  series)  deals  with  Britain  geograph¬ 
ically,  demographically,  constitutionally,  industrially  and  financially. 
The  state  of  the  arts,  of  the  economy;  industrial  production,  the 
balance  of  payments;  the  press,  entertainment,  industries,  sport;  all 
are  described.  The  reference  index  is  comprehensive  and  the  hand¬ 
book  is  replete  with  photographs,  maps,  charts  and  statistics. 

Now  available  in  two  editions:  cloth  $4.67,  paperback  $2.54, 
postpaid,  from  BIS,  Sales  Section. 
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Britain’s  Aid  To  Less-Developed 

Lands 


•  Private  investment  overseas  has  averaged  $840  million  a  year  since 
1952.  Of  this,  the  larger  part  is  to  the  more  developed  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  Europe  and  to  the  USA,  but  fully  one-third  of  it, 
i.e.  $280  milhon,  is  identified  as  going  to  less-developed  areas. 

•  Government  assistance  to  less-developed  areas  is  mainly  to  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  whose  needs  on  any  count  have  a  first  call  on  the 
resources  of  the  industrial  countries:  India  and  Pakistan,  Malaya,  the 
new  African  countries  and  the  Colonial  territories  which  will  shortly 
become  independent  states. 

This  form  of  aid,  which  comes  from  the  British  taxpayer,  has  risen 
steadily  over  the  last  ten  years.  The  figure  for  the  current  financial 
year  is  estimated  at  about  $450  million.  This  figure  is  double  the  figure 
for  three  years  ago — $224  milhon. 

•  Technical  aid  and  the  training  of  people  generally  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  ingredient  of  the  aid  which  Western  countries  can 
give  to  less-developed  lands. 

In  1959  there  were  40,000  overseas  students  in  Britain’s  higher 
educational  system — 10.7  per  cent  of  the  total  student  body.  About 
half  of  these  were  from  less-developed  lands.  2,240  administrative 
officers  from  newer  governments  were  undergoing  training  courses  in 
Britain.  There  were  25,000  British  civil  servants  working  for  Colonial 
or  newly  independent  Governments.  2,500  schoolteachers  a  year,  on 
average,  leave  Britain  for  these  lands.  Government  schemes  encourage 
them. 


See  the  pattern  of  aid  overleaf. 
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Britain  aids 
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Hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
all  over  tin*  world  live  in  countries 
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poorer  countries  are  themselves 
making -great  efforts  to  provide 
from  their  own  funds  most  of  the 
money  they  need.  But  help  from 
outside  is  necessary.  Last  year* 
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came  from  the  British  Government 
to  aid  Under-developed  countries. 
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The  Influence  of  Commonwealth 
Ties  on  The  Relations  of 
.  Great  Britain  to  Europe* 

by 

Sir  Evelyn  Shuckburgh  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

Assistant  Secretary  General,  N.A.T.O. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  toward  relations  with  Europe 
was  fully  described  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  in  his  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  July.  He 
said  that  it  would  be  “irresponsible”  for  the  British  Government  to  try  to 
join  the  European  Economic  Community  on  the  best  terms  they  could 
get,  regardless  of  any  other  considerations.  He  also  said  that  the  difficulties 
were  not,  in  his  view,  insurmountable,  and  he  stated  categorically  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government’ s  desire  for  a  united  Europe  politically,  economically  and 
commercially.  What  was  needed,  he  said,  was  to  find  political  as  well  as 
economic  relationships  which  would  produce  unity  in  Europe  while  at 
the  same  time  solving  the  problems  which  he  had  described.  He  specifically 
stated  that  in  these  arrangements  he  would  not  exclude  British  participa¬ 
tion  in  common  institutions. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  both  of  the  political  parties  agreed  that 
there  were  certain  conditions  which  would  have  to  be  met  before  Britain 
could  reach  a  long-term  relationship  with  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity.  And  the  general  impression  left  by  the  debate  was  that  the  ob¬ 
stacles  are  still  formidable.  What  are  those  obstacles  and  why  do  they 
loom  so  large  in  the  minds  of  the  British  people? 

II.  The  Concept  of  “Europe” 

This  question  of  European  unity  is,  after  all,  a  political  question,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  political  question  we  have  to  face  today,  apart 
from  the  challenge  of  Soviet  communism.  The  trouble  is,  we  cannot  make 
up  our  minds  what  Europe  is,  and  because  of  this  we  cannot  agree  how  it 
is  to  be  united.  For  Europe  is  not  just  a  geographical  expression.  It  is  not 
a  political  or  a  racial  expression,  either.  Perhaps  one  should  say  that 
Europe  is  a  historical  concept,  made  up  of  the  qualities  and  the  achieve- 

*  Extracts  from  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  16th  International  Seminar  at  Alpach,  Austria, 
August  1960. 
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ments  of  all  the  different  peoples  who  have  inhabited,  and  now  inhabit 
this  sub-continent.  You  cannot  exclude  from  the  concept  Europe  the 
contribution  of  those  European  peoples  who  now  lie  under  Soviet  com¬ 
munist  domination;  you  cannot  exclude  the  Russian  contribution  for  that 
matter.  In  this  sense,  Europe  is  already  grievously  split,  and  nobody  who 
thinks  about  the  building  of  western  European  unity  can  fail  to  remind 
himself  from  time  to  time  not  to  forget  the  other  half. 

Still  less  can  one  subdivide  the  concept  of  Europe  into  categories  based 
on  the  political  position  of  nations  vis-a-vis  contemporary  situations.  I 
mean,  of  course,  that  European  countries  which  adopt,  for  various  reasons, 
a  position  of  neutrality  today  are  no  less  concerned  than  the  others  with 
the  future  of  European  civilization  and  have  as  much  right  to  a  say  in  the 
organization  of  Europe. 

And  then  there  is  a  third  temptation  which  we  must  avoid.  We  must 
not  think  that  the  contribution  which  individual  nations  can  make  to  the 
general  European  idea  is  limited  to  what  they  do  in  Europe  itself.  There 
is  not  a  European  country  that  has  not  at  some  point  in  recent  history 
enriched  its  own  character  and  enlarged  the  horizons  of  the  continent 
by  action  beyond  its  borders,  by  the  relationships  it  has  established  in  the 
outside  world,  by  the  influences  it  has  acquired,  by  the  trade  and  wealth 
that  it  has  created  in  the  world  at  large.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  when 
we  build  a  United  Europe  we  should  take  care  to  make  use  of  these  quali¬ 
ties,  these  valuable  contributions  to  the  common  cause,  and  not  try  to 
exclude  them  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  “European”. 

All  these  three  precepts  add  up  to  the  doctrine  that  European  unity 
ought  to  be  a  wide  and  non-exclusive  concept.  Does  this  view  conflict  with 
the  other  view,  represented  by  those  who  have  worked  so  hard  and  so 
successfully  for  the  Europe  of  the  Six?  Well,  this  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  the  two  views  to  conflict.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
that  they  must  be  reconciled.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  are  examining  the 
problem  of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation  to  our  trade  with  Europe,  and 
it  is  in  this  spirit,  too,  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  interests  of  our 
partners  in  EFT  A  in  any  new  effort  that  might  be  made  to  bridge  the 
present  gaps  in  Europe. 

HI.  The  Ties  of  Commonwealth 

The  main  preoccupation  which  crops  up  in  one  form  or  another  when¬ 
ever  these  problems  are  discussed  in  Britain,  is  the  fear  of  doing  damage 
to  the  Commonwealth,  or  to  individual  members  of  the  Commonwealth, 
or  the  fear  that  Britain  may  be  cut  off  from  her  special  relationship  with 
Commonwealth  countries  if  she  “joins”  Europe. 
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Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  and  a  number  of  other  Government  spokesmen  have 
defined  the  Commonwealth  difficulty  in  strictly  practical  economic  terms. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  if  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  join  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  unconditionally,  and  thus  accept  a  common 
external  tariff,  severe  damage  would  be  done  to  the  trading  interests  of 
certain  Commonwealth  countries.  They  have  added  that  it  would  be 
unthinkable  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  place  a  tariff  on  goods  coming 
from  Commonwealth  countries  while  letting  in  the  same  goods  free  from 
Europe,  thus  establishing  “preference  in  reverse.”  But  they  have  been 
careful  to  indicate  that  they  think  it  should  be  possible  to  find  ways  round 
these  obstacles,  and  they  have  not  used  the  argument  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  itself  is  in  any  general  way  an  impediment  to  Britain  establishing 
some  long-term  relationship  with  the  Community.  That  indeed  is  the 
significant  feature  of  the  present  position  of  the  British  Government, 
namely,  that  of  treating  the  Commonwealth  difficulties  as  practical  tech¬ 
nical  matters,  which  should  be  capable  of  solution,  and  not  as  theoretical 
objections  in  their  own  right. 

But  of  course  there  do  remain  many  people  in  England  who  consider 
closer  association  with  Europe  to  be  incompatible  with  Britain’s  Com¬ 
monwealth  relationship.  This  point  of  view  is  partly  supported  by  those 
mistaken  voices  on  the  Continent,  which  keep  telling  the  British  “sooner 
or  later  you  will  have  to  choose  between  Europe  and  the  Commonwealth; 
sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to  decide  whether  you  are  Europeans  or  not.” 
This  is  really  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say  to  any  nation  with  so  complex  a 
position,  and  such  a  many-sided  character  as  Britain,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  help  to  get  the  right  answer  out  of  the  British.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  sentimentally  and  instinctively,  leaving  all  practical  considera- 


"...  We  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  double  part  to  play:  we 
are  Europeans  but  we  are  also  at  the  centre  of  a  great  Common¬ 
wealth  stretching  throughout  the  world.  I  think  we  are  better 
Europeans  and  bring  more  to  the  life  and  strength  of  Europe  because 
of  that  association.  We  bring  more  to  its  defence,  more  to  its  spiritual 
growth,  more  to  the  role  that  Europe  can  play  in  the  modern  world. 
You  do  not  ask  us  to  sacrifice  it,  but  I  believe  that  we  can  find  meth¬ 
ods  —  if  the  will  is  there  —  to  bring  these  different  responsibilities 
(for  that  is  what  it  is  for  us)  into  harmony  . . 

'Mr.  Macmillan  Nov.  7,  1960 

EFTA  Bulletin,  December  1960 
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ions  aside,  most  English  people  would  say,  if  really  forced  to  make  this 
choice,  that  they  would  choose  the  Commonwealth  association. 

The  British  regard  the  Commonwealth  as  one  of  their  most  consider¬ 
able  achievements,  as  well  as  seeing  in  it  an  encouraging  and  comforting 
partnership,  spread  out  over  the  world.  It  combines  for  them,  a  number 
of  highly  valued  aspects  of  their  external  life. 

First,  there  is  the  family  feeling;  the  feeling  of  kinship  with  those 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth  which  are  largely  peopled  with  British 
stock.  The  existence  of  these  countries,  and  the  fact  that  they  remain 
associated  with  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  common  symbol  of  the 
Crown,  makes  the  British  people  feel  both  grateful,  and  proud.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  think  about  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  as  places  which  are  close  at  hand  to  them,  and  filled  with  people 
they  know  about,  and  understand.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  you  look 
at  a  few  facts  and  figures. 

In  the  last  150  years,  that  is  since  about  1820,  some  25  million 
people  have  left  the  British  Isles  to  emigrate  overseas.  That  is  to  say, 
half  the  total  population  of  Britain  today.  This  emigration  has  gone 
in  a  steady  flow  right  through  the  19th  century,  and  the  first  60 
years  of  the  20th  century.  During  the  last  10  years,  between  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  United  King¬ 
dom  citizens  have  emigrated  to  the  countries  of  the  Commonwealth 
each  year.  It  was  about  twice  that  figure  during  the  50  years  before 
the  first  World  War. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  surprisingly  large  flow  of  migrants  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  reached  about  sixty 
thousand  a  year  during  the  last  10  years.  This  consists  of  course,  partly 
of  returning  emigrants  who  have  failed  to  settle  down,  but  a  considerable 
part  is  genuine  Canadians,  Australians,  and  so  on,  who  have  decided  to 
try  their  fortune  in  the  Old  Country.  It  includes  a  considerable  number 
of  people  from  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  a  colored  population, 
now  amounting  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  has  struck  root  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  produces,  as  you  can  imagine,  some  problems, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  “open  door”  policy  of  the  U.K.  for  any  British 
subject  is  highly  appreciated  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  result  of  all  this  coming  and  going,  is  that  there  is  hardly  a  man 
or  woman  in  the  British  Isles,  who  does  not  have  relatives,  or  family  ties, 
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of  some  sort,  in  a  Commonwealth  Country.  No  less  than  two  thirds  of 
the  civil  air  and  surface  mail  despatched  from  the  United  Kingdom,  goes 
to  the  Commonwealth;  this  including  Colonial  and  dependent  territories. 
It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  when  the  morning  mail  is  delivered,  in  any 
English  town  or  village,  two  out  of  every  three  letters  from  abroad  comes 
from  a  Commonwealth  country.  You  have  to  take  account  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  sentimental  affinities  and  ties  which  such  a  situation  creates. 

There  are  also  of  course  innumerable  forms  of  interchange  both  of 
persons  and  ideas  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Thirty  thousand  Commonwealth  students  are  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  today,  including  seven  hundred  Asian  students  undertaking 
training  under  the  Colombo  Plan.  Since  1951,  over  three  thousand 
five  hundred  Asia  students  have  received  instruction  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  this  plan.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  teachers  and 
technical  experts  go  from  the  U.K.  to  other  Commonwealth  Coun¬ 
tries  each  year. 

There  are  close  ties  between  the  armed  forces,  the  Civil  Service,  the 
Churches,  learned  societies,  as  well  as  in  science,  in  the  arts  and  in  sport; 
and  of  course  there  are  unnumerable  business  connections. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  Commonwealth  which  gives  it  importance 
and  value  to  the  British,  is  that  it  embodies  the  successful  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  Western  and  formerly  imperial 
and  colonial  Nations  are  confronted  at  the  present  time.  I  mean  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  converting  a  relationship  of  dependence  into  one  of  equal  associa¬ 
tion;  the  conversion  of  Empire  into  Commonwealth,  and  the  bringing  up 
of  independent  new  states  linked  with  one  another  in  a  loose  partnership. 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  this;  the  process  is  still  continuing,  and  will  have 
its  failures  as  well  as  its  successes.  But  the  Commonwealth  is  vital  for  us 
as  a  framework  within  which  we  shall  hope  to  solve  our  remaining  Co¬ 
lonial  problems. 

Finally — and  this  is  perhaps  today  the  most  important  factor  of  all— 
we  see  the  Commonwealth  as  one  of  the  means  which  exist  of  bridging 
the  chasm  between  Europe  and  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  white  man  and 
colored  man,  industrial  and  underdeveloped  country.  As  a  multi-racial 
association  it  cuts  across  those  very  dangerous  lines  of  division  in  the 
modern  world.  We  think  that  this  Commonwealth  link  with  Asian  and 
African  countries  is  of  importance  to  the  whole  of  the  Western  World, 
and  not  only  to  the  United  Kingdom.  And  we  also  think  that  it  could  be 
used  by  our  European  friends,  in  their  own  problem  of  relations  with  these 
parts  of  the  world. 
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In  short,  the  British  believe  that  the  new  Commonwealth,  as  it  has 
been  developing  since  the  war,  represents  a  factor  of  peace  and  stability, 
and  when  they  look  ahead  to  the  years  that  are  coming,  years  of  idealogi- 
cal  struggle  with  Communism  for  the  allegiance  of  the  developing  peoples 
of  the  world,  they  feel  certain  that  the  Commonwealth  has  an  important 
part  to  play. 

On  the  political  side,  the  main  feature  of  the  Commonwealth  associa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  members  take  part  in  a  whole  series  of  encounters  and 
consultations,  from  the  periodic  meetings  of  Prime  Ministers  downwards 
through  meetings  of  other  Ministers,  and  exchange  at  all  levels  of  the 
administration.  They  are  predisposed  toward  achieving  as  much  unity 
and  co-operation  between  one  another  as  they  can  in  matters  of  common 
concern.  They  do  not  necessarily  reach  such  unity,  or  strive  for  it  in  all 
cases;  but  they  are  predisposed  toward  it.  A  very  full  and  continuous 
exchange  of  information  goes  on  between  the  members,  and  one  of  the 
main  functions  of  our  Commonwealth  Relations  Office  is  to  nourish  this 
flow,  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned.  This  exchange  is  one  of 
the  important  methods  by  which  members  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  are  kept  in  touch  with  thinking  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  consequently  with  trend  of  opinion  in  the  Western  Alliance. 

Then  there  are  the  economic  and  financial  ties  on  which  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  link  is  of  course  very  largely  dependent.  The  British  Empire 
of  earlier  days  was  in  many  respects  the  accidental  product  of  British 
trading  interests.  Channels  of  trade  were  opened  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  her  overseas  possessions,  which  have  persisted  through  all 
the  political  changes  that  gave  birth  to  the  independent  Commonwealth. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  best  customer  for  all  the  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  except  Canada,  for  whom  she  is  the  second  best. 

Over  56  per  cent  of  New  Zealand’s  exports  go  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  36  per  cent  of  Ghana’s;  34  per  cent  of  Ceylon’s;  about  30  per 
cent  of  Australia’s,  South  Africa’s  and  India's;  20  per  cent  of  Pak¬ 
istan’s;  17  per  cent  of  Malaya’s  and  16  per  cent  of  Canada’s.  The 
percentages  of  these  countries’  imports  that  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 

It  must  be  said  however,  that  these  proportions  have  been  declining 
steadily  in  recent  years,  and  the  relative  importance  of  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  Commonwealth  members,  is  certainly  likely 
to  continue  to  go  down  under  conditions  of  multi-lateral  trade  and  con¬ 
tinued  economic  expansion  in  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth.  This,  how- 
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ever,  bears  no  relation  to  the  absolute  volume  of  trade  which  has  been 
growing  steadily,  and  will  almost  certainly  go  on  increasing  over  the  next 
10  years,  given  favorable  market  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  actually  grown  throughout  the  20th  century,  and 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  total  trade  is  with  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  today. 

The  financial  links  are  equally  important.  The  United  Kingdom’s  own 
currency,  sterling,  is  as  you  know,  the  reserve  currency  for  all  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  except  Canada.  These  countries’  requirements  of 
foreign  exchange  are  found  from  the  United  Kingdom’s  reserves  of  gold 
and  foreign  currency,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  their  traditional 
source  of  capital  for  development. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  1950’ s  private  capital  flowed 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Sterling  area  at  a  rate  of  about 
£200  million  ($560  million)  (net  outflow)  a  year.  It  has  accounted 
for  about  63  per  cent  of  the  total  private  overseas  investment  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  for  about  80  per  cent  in  New 
Zealand  and  India  and  similarly  in  other  sterling  Commonwealth 
countries. 

Direct  assistance  from  the  United  Kingdom  Government  in  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  payments  for  technical  assistance,  bilateral  aid 
and  contributions  to  international  development  funds,  ran  at  the 
rate  of  about  £70  million  ($196  million)  per  annum  in  the  1950’s 
and  preliminary  figures  for  1960-61  promise  an  annual  rate  of  about 
£160  million  ($440  million). 

I  have  tried  in  this  very  brief  survey,  to  give  you  a  picture  of  what  the 
Commonwealth  is,  and  what  it  means  to  its  members,  both  psychologically 
and  materially,  and  why  it  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  when  considering 
its  relationship  with  Europe,  is  always  casting  an  eye  over  her  shoulder 
at  the  Commonwealth  interest.  The  British  people  could  not  easily  be 
persuaded  to  take  actions  which  were  generally  detrimental  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  other  Commonwealth  countries.  It  would  really  be  extremely 
difficult  and  delicate  to  ask  them  actually  to  discriminate  against  the 
trade  interests  of  Commonwealth  countries,  and  in  favor  of  other  sup¬ 
pliers.  That  is  the  basic  reason  why  the  disappearance  of  Commonwealth 
free  entry  and  the  acceptance  of  a  tariff  against  Commonwealth  goods 
while  European  goods  were  allowed  in  free,  was  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  which  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  saw  in  his  speech,  to  Britain’s  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 
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IV.  Commonwealth  Commercial  Policy 

Before  1930,  the  United  Kingdom  was  essentially  a  free  trade  country. 
When  we  introduced  our  general  tariff  in  that  year  we  preserved  the  free 
trade  tradition  in  relation  to  the  Commonwealth.  Now  we  are  moving  back 
towards  abolishing  barriers  to  trade  with  Europe;  that  is  all  right;  it  is  in 
line  with  tradition.  But  if  we  were  to  impose  duties  on  the  Commonwealth, 
it  would  be  quite  a  different  matter;  it  would  be  a  step  back  from  the  free 
trade  principle.  It  might  well  seem  to  the  Commonwealth  countries  that 
we  had  radically  altered  our  traditional  policy,  and  were  turning  away 
from  them,  and  this  might  seriously  endanger  the  cohesion  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  itself.  That  is,  so  to  speak,  the  psychological  point. 

On  the  material  side,  you  will  appreciate  that  nearly  all  imports  from 
Commonwealth  countries  enjoy  free  and  unrestricted  entry  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  of  these  goods  of  course,  are  the  Common  Market  coun¬ 
tries’  as  well.  But  the  loss  of  Commonwealth  free  entry  would  have  serious 
effects  on  the  exports  of  certain  Commonwealth  products  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  example,  if  we  decided  to  join  the  Common  Market  with¬ 
out  qualification  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Rome  Treaty,  it  would  affect  between  20  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  of 
our  imports  from  Pakistan,  Malaya  and  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and 
over  50  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  all  the  other  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries.  The  main  items  are  cereals  and  manufactured  goods  from  Canada, 
meat,  wheat  and  sugar  from  Australia,  meat  and  dairy  produce  from  New 
Zealand,  tea,  jute  and  tropical  produce  from  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon, 
and  so  on. 

That  then  is  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  growing,  in  fact,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  decreasing.  But  it 
represents  a  very  substantial  matter  for  all  the  Commonwealth  countries 
concerned.  We  are  in  fact  convinced  that  the  difficulty  which  this  problem 
presents  for  Britain,  when  considering  her  relations  with  Europe,  can 
be  overcome.  We  think  that  if  there  is  sufficient  political  will  on  both 
sides,  ways  can  be  found  of  reconciling  the  United  Kingdom’s  real  desire 
to  be  a  good  European  and  to  play  her  part  in  a  wide  economic  unity  in 
Europe,  with  her  duties  and  responsibilities  towards  the  Commonwealth. 
The  question  is,  does  the  political  will  exist,  or  can  it  be  made  to  exist? 

V.  Political  Aims  in  Europe 

The  fundamental  aim  of  British  policy  since  the  war,  has  been  to  build 
up  and  maintain  a  united  Western  position  in  face  of  the  Soviet  threat. 
Thus,  to  our  minds,  the  maintenance  of  unity  on  the  Atlantic  front  and 
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in  Europe  as  a  whole,  is  the  absolute  primary  need  today.  The  failure  of 
the  Summit  Conference,  and  the  return  of  the  Russians  to  a  policy  of 
aggressive  cold  war,  makes  this  need  for  unity  in  the  West  even  more 
evident. 

So,  I  repeat,  we  must  keep  our  company  broad.  This  does  mean  of 
course  that  we  oppose  the  creation  of  closely  knit  associations  of  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  European  Economic  Community,  within  the  wider 
European  framework.  Just  the  contrary.  We  have  welcomed  the  Com¬ 
munity  and  what  it  stands  for,  and  we  acknowledge  the  very  important 
political  benefits  which  it  has  brought  to  Europe  already,  and  which  it 
will  bring  in  the  future.  The  only  thing  we  would  deplore  would  be  if  the 
economic  division  between  the  six  countries  and  the  rest  of  Europe  should 
lead  to  a  political  division.  There  is  a  real  danger  of  this.  I  think  that  if 
you  will  look  back  five  years,  you  will  recognize  that  there  are  today 
reservations  and  even  suspicions  between  European  Governments  which 
did  not  exist  then,  and  that  the  split  between  the  EEC  and  EFTA  groups 
is  largely  responsible  for  this.  Our  firm  belief  is  that  Europe  cannot  afford, 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the  offing,  to  allow  this  to  go  any  further,  and 
we  are  determined  to  find  means  of  healing  the  split.  We  think  that  there 
are  signs  of  a  similar  disposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  six 
countries. 

Naturally,  it  will  not  be  easy.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  going  to 
abandon  our  partners  in  EFTA,  and  indeed  we  propose  to  press  ahead 
with  this  promising  and  necessary  association.  Secondly,  we  shall  have 
to  persuade  the  Six,  first  that  we  are  not  trying  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  political  integration  among  them,  and  second  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  get  commercial  advantages  without  assuming  the  equivalent  respon¬ 
sibilities.  We  are  not  going  to  use  the  Commonwealth  as  an  alibi  for 
refusing  a  European  solution.  I  think  that,  if  we  look  more  closely  at  the 
political  arrangements  which  the  six  countries  are  undertaking  among 
themselves,  we  might  well  show  rather  less  apprehension  than  we  used  to 
of  the  so-called  supra-national  or  federalistic  elements  in  that  program. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  British  attitude  toward  retaining  an  independent 
National  policy,  and  keeping  control  of  one’s  own  National  decisions  and 
affairs  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  member  countries  of  the 
Six.  There  are  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  Commonwealth  free  entry 
problem,  serious  problems  relating  to  agriculture  which  will  have  to  be 
solved  too.  But  here  I  think  the  Six  themselves  have  some  of  the  same 
difficulties  as  we  do.  All  in  all,  we  feel  that  it  should  be  possible  to  make 
some  arrangement  which  will  ensure  the  unity  of  Europe  at  this  time. 
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Britain  Offers  Administrative  Help 
To  Emerging  Nations 

Legislation  is  before  the  House  of  Commons  which  will  make  it  much 
easier  for  British  dependent  territories  which  are  approaching  or  achiev¬ 
ing  independence  to  retain  and  recruit  the  services  of  experienced  admin¬ 
istrative,  technical  and  professional  civil  servants  from  the  U.K.  and 
elsewhere. 

In  its  simplest  terms  the  scheme  provides  that  the  British  Government 
will  bear  the  cost  of  the  special  allowances  and  other  conditions  of  service 
which  are  necessary  to  attract  expatriates  to  the  service  of  an  overseas 
government.  As  a  result  the  cost  to  the  overseas  government  of  employ¬ 
ing  an  expatriate  will  be  no  more  than  that  of  employing  one  of  their 
own  nationals. 

The  scheme  will  come  into  effect  upon  April  1,  1961,  and  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  existing  British  dependencies,  other  than  the  Bahamas, 
Brunei,  Bermuda  and  Hong  Kong  (where  the  problems  with  which  it  is 
designed  to  deal  do  not  exist),  and  to  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  which 
became  an  independent  member  of  the  Commonwealth  on  October  1, 
1960.  It  will  cover  approximately  21,000  individuals  now  serving  in 
the  Civil  Services  of  those  territories,  and  could  cost  Britain  between  $33 
million  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years,  depending  on  how  attractive  the 
scheme  proves  to  be. 


Britain  Trains  Overseas  Specialists 

The  training  of  overseas  leaders,  administrators  and  technical 
specialists  is  the  key  requirement  of  the  new  nations. 

•  Over  2,000  people  from  public  services  in  British  Colonial 
territories  attended  training  courses  in  Britain  in  1959. 

•  During  the  last  five  years,  the  British  Post  Office  has  trained 
more  than  1,000  persons  from  overseas  in  postal  and  telecom¬ 
munications  operations  and  engineering. 

•  Under  the  Colombo  Plan  alone  Britain  has  taken  3,257  train¬ 
ees  into  private  industry,  technical  colleges  etc.  Private  industry 
organizes  a  number  of  the  training  programs  for  Colombo  stu¬ 
dents  and  others  from  all  over  the  world. 

•  There  were  40,000  overseas  students  in  British  Universities 
and  Colleges  in  the  1959-60  academic  year.  Almost  half  were 
from  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  British  Government  has  long  been  committed  to  the  creation  in 
her  dependent  territories  of  public  services  staffed  by  suitably  qualified 
nationals.  It  is  proposed,  in  agreement  with  the  governments  concerned, 
to  quicken  and  expand  this  development.  But  because  of  the  expanding 
range  of  government  activity,  the  need  to  sustain  the  tempo  of  economic 
and  social  development,  and  the  speed  of  advance  to  independence,  there 
is  necessarily  a  gap  between  the  manpower  needs  of  the  civil  services  of 
these  countries  and  the  numbers  of  their  own  people  who  can  be  re¬ 
cruited  to  them.  This  gap  can  only  be  closed  by  the  continued  employ¬ 
ment  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  expatriate  experts. 

The  scheme  will,  therefore,  make  it  easier  for  these  countries  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  employ  the  expatriate  staff  they  need.  The  British  Government 
will  make  no  payments  directly  to  an  individual  officer,  but  only  to  the 
government  which  employs  him.  He  will  thus  receive  his  full  emoluments 
and  other  allowances  from  his  employing  government,  to  whom,  as  before, 
he  will  be  expected  to  give  his  full  and  undivided  loyalty. 

This  scheme  represents  a  new  and  considerable  extension  of  technical 
assistance  by  Britain  to  overseas  governments.  It  is  of  course  open  to  each 
of  them  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  participate  in  it  and  to  what  extent. 


£.  s.  d.  of  Overseas  Investment 

Private  and  Governmental  investment  to  less-developed  areas 
alone  and  mostly  to  less-developed  Commonwealth  nations  and 
territories  amounts  to  approximately  1.25  per  cent  of  the  British 
National  Income.  This  is  believed  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
contribution  of  any  other  country,  measured  on  a  national  income 
basis. 

Government  investment,  loans  and  gifts  (in  less  developed  areas 
only)  have  risen  from  $224  million  in  fiscal  year  1957-58  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $450  million  in  the  current  ( 1960-61 )  financial  year. 

Private  investment  by  British  interests  has  averaged  $840  million 
a  year  since  1950.  Of  this  the  larger  part  is  to  the  more  developed 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  one  third  of  it  ($280  million) 
is  declared  to  be  invested  in  less-developed  areas  (Command  White 
Paper  No.  974.) 
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The  Prime  Minister  was  asked  in  Paliament  ( January  26  last ) 
whether  he  would  consider  the  formation  under  Government 
auspices  of  a  youth  corps  in  Britain  for  service  overseas.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  proposals  were  cited.  In  reply,  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  said  he  was  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  providing  young 
people  with  opportunities  for  constructive  and  useful  service 
overseas.  For  the  moment,  however,  he  favored  the  efforts  of 
voluntary  agencies  in  this  field  and  commended  particularly  the 
work  of  the  Voluntary  Service  Overseas  described  below. 

Voluntary  Service  Overseas 

Last  autumn,  eighty  eighteen  to  nineteen  year-old  boys  and  girls  left 
Britain  for  a  year,  and  fanned  out  to  remote  areas  of  the  world — anywhere 
from  the  treeless  Falklands  and  the  newly-awakened  African  states  to  the 
jungles  of  Sarawak,  while  sixty  teenagers  from  last  year  returned  to 
Britain  from  eighteen  such  territories.  All  of  them  were  volunteers  eager 
to  give  a  portion  of  their  formative  years  to  helping  the  people  of  under¬ 
privileged  territories  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  to  know  first  hand  the 
young  people  of  other  countries  and  gain  experience  by  doing  something 
practical  that  is  genuinely  and  urgently  needed. 

Organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Voluntary  Service  Overseas,  the 
program  was  started  two  years  ago  by  Alec  Dickson,  an  experienced  social 
worker,  who  is,  in  his  own  words,  “an  unrepentant  do-gooder.”  He  feels 
passionately  that  young  men  and  women  must  be  given  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  do  their  part  in  bringing  the 
world’s  peoples  closer  together.  The  period  between  leaving  high  school 
and  gaining  admission  to  a  university  (which  can  often  be  longer  than  is 
customary  in  the  U.S.)  has  been  chosen  as  the  time  most  appropriate 
and  beneficial  to  the  volunteer. 

Mr.  Dickson  discovered  that  while  young  people  in  Britain  today  read 
a  great  deal  about  the  world’s  needs,  about  official  governmental  and 
international  schemes  of  aid,  and  fully  realize  big  schemes  are  necessary 
to  tackle  world-sized  problems,  they  nevertheless  often  crave  to  make 
their  individual  contribution — not  just  give  a  benevolent  vote  for  aid  and 
pay  taxes,  but  do  something  themselves  for  someone  they  can  call  by 
name.  This  parallels  American  experience  where  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  Operation  Crossroads  and  the  International  Volun¬ 
tary  Service  have  been  attracting  more  and  more  young  people  for  service 
overseas. 
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The  intention  from  the  first  has  been  to  spread  the  volunteers  very 
widely  over  the  world  in  order  that  experience  can  be  gained  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  and  projects  which  offer  the  best  opportunities  of  service.  None  of 
the  volunteers  are  sent  out  without  first  knowing  that  they  are  wanted 
and  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  The  V.S.O.,  in  other  words,  acts  as  an 
answering  service  for  help  for  overseas  governments  and  agencies  all  over 
the  world — strictly  a  “by  invitation  only”  scheme. 

These  governments  are  warned  of  what  they  are  getting — boys  and 
girls  who  are  too  young  to  have  much  experience,  who  may  not  have  any 
acknowledged  gifts  beyond  a  strong  sense  of  service,  an  idealism  or  an 
eagerness  to  learn.  The  steady  increase  of  volunteers  as  each  year  passes 
is  a  testimonial  to  their  success.  “Send  us  the  best  you  have,  as  many  as 
possible,  and  as  quickly  as  you  can.”  This  was  the  message  from  the 
Governor  of  one  British  territory. 

The  first  year,  1958,  fifteen  British  youths  were  sent  out  as  pioneers. 
Their  success  brought  about  an  increase  to  60  volunteers  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  80  this  year.  Next  year  it  is  expected  that  about  100  will 
participate.  Volunteers  are  not  limited  to  any  special  group  through 
selection  solely  from  young  people  destined  for  college.  This  year,  among 
the  80  who  have  left  Britain  there  are  14  industrial  apprentices  (last  year 
there  were  only  3 ) ,  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  technical  skill  to  offer. 
The  firms  they  work  for  agreed  in  each  case  to  pay  the  travel  expenses 
of  their  young  employes.  Would-be  volunteers  far  exceed  present  openings. 

Ordinarily,  the  V.S.O.  is  responsible  for  the  round-trip  fares  of  its 
volunteers  to  and  from  their  destination.  The  volunteers  give  their  service 
without  compensation  and  provide  their  own  personal  clothing,  while 
the  government  inviting  the  volunteers  is  responsible  for  meals  and  ac¬ 
commodation  (which  can  range  anywhere  from  a  modern  house  to  jungle 
hut),  and  for  $2.80  weekly  pocket  money. 


Britons  Serve  Overseas 

Technical  assistance  is  a  two-way  street.  Many  Britons  serve 
overseas  each  year.  These  include: 

•  In  1959,  under  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  program,  Britain 
supplied  499  experts — a  greater  number  than  from  any  other 
country. 

•  Since  1950  under  the  Technical  Cooperation  Scheme  of  the 
Colombo  Plan,  Britain  has  sent  358  experts  to  help  ten  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  and  South-East  Asia. 

•  3,000  British  teachers  go  overseas  each  year,  some  2,500  to 
developing  Commonwealth  countries. 
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The  success  of  the  V.S.O.  has  already  attracted  considerable  interest 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  as  evidenced  by  requests  for  planning 
details.  The  present  concentration  on  the  Commonwealth  by  the  V.S.O. 
is  only  a  temporary  limitation  of  area,  established  for  the  sake  of  smooth 
operation  in  the  early  stages  of  the  project — the  Commonwealth  govern¬ 
ments  already  have  experience  in  working  together  on  social  projects. 
But  requests  have  already  come  in  from  other  areas — the  Philippines  and 
Ethiopia,  for  example. 

The  breadth  of  the  scheme  is  enormous,  as  is  shown  by  the  variety  of 
activities  in  which  the  young  people  have  already  been  involved:  teach¬ 
ing  in  schools — attended  not  only  by  children,  but  even  by  mothers  bring¬ 
ing  babies;  working  in  youth  hostels;  working  out  in  the  fields  as  an 
agricultural  assistant;  instructing  youths  in  climbing  mountains;  doing 
social  research;  teaching  European  cooking;  inspecting  prisons;  acting 
as  assistant  district  administrator.  One  volunteer  even  found  himself  in¬ 
vestigating  witchcraft  rumors,  and  another  leading  an  expedition  into 
wild  interiors  where  a  white  man  had  never  before  been  seen. 

The  V.S.O.  scheme  is  now  about  to  operate  in  reverse.  Such  enthusiasm 
has  been  generated  among  the  volunteers  who  have  returned  from  their 
assignments  that  they  now  want  to  sponsor  visits  of  overseas  youths  to 
Britain,  and  a  “pilot”  scheme  will  operate  next  year.  These  enthusiasts 
intend  to  pay  for  a  young  man — from  one  of  the  areas  where  a  British 
boy  or  girl  has  served — to  travel  to  Britain  where  he  can  have  a  chance 
to  do  social  work  himself. 

“Today,”  in  the  words  of  Alec  Dickson,  “not  only  in  Britain,  but  else¬ 
where  in  the  world,  the  young  learn  from  the  young.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  work  of  our  volunteers  outside  the  classroom  of  so  much  more  than 
ordinary  importance.” 


Overseas  Students  in  Britain 

One  in  every  ten  students  attending  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Britain  comes  from  overseas. 

In  1959,  of  the  40,000  overseas  students  in  Britain,  the  majority 
came  from  less-developed  lands.  In  the  academic  year  1959-60, 
18,500  students  came  from  British  dependent  territories.  Of  these 
one-sixth  attended  Universities  and  about  one-third  were  taking 
courses  in  pure  science. 
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The  BBC  Calling  the  World — 


“This  is  London...” 

Long  before  international  radio  became  a  major  cold  war  weapon, 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  operated  external  services  intend¬ 
ed  to  provide  a  link  of  culture,  information  and  entertainment  between 
Britain  and  other  lands.  Today,  the  service,  under  the  Director  of  External 
Broadcasting,  is  divided  into  the  European  Service  and  the  Overseas 
Service. 

The  BBC  radio  broadcasts  to  Europe  earned  undying  fame  in  the  “hot 
war”  of  1939  to  1945  when  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Europeans  the 
Voice  of  London  was  the  voice  of  freedom.  Not  only  did  the  BBC  give 
straight  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  war  and  of  events  in  the  world  out¬ 
side  Fortress  Europe;  is  was  also  the  channel  for  broadcasting  code  in¬ 
structions  to  underground  movements  regarding  coming  operations. 

The  Overseas  Service  has  a  history  going  back  to  1932.  Originally 
the  Empire  Service,  it  directed  English  language  broadcasts  mainly  to 
Commonwealth  lands,  to  British  forces  overseas  and  to  British  com¬ 
munities  in  the  Colonies,  giving  them  a  complete  service  of  newstalks, 
music,  sports  and  entertainment,  such  as  they  would  expect  to  receive 
at  home. 

For  28  years,  in  war  and  peace,  Britain’s  broadcasters  have  carried 
their  message  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Today,  the  “external  services” 
of  the  BBC  operate  from  Bush  House  near  Fleet  Street  in  London.  This  is 
the  largest,  single  broadcasting  center  in  the  world.  Nowadays  shortwave 
broadcasts  are  directed  to  every  country  in  the  world  by  39  high-power 
transmitters.  Britain  thus  ranks  with  the  USA,  USSR  and  China  as  one 
of  the  “Big  Four”  of  world  broadcasting.  Each  week  the  “External 
Services”  broadcast  some  225  hours  of  programs  to  listeners  in  Russia, 
the  Soviet  satellites  and  to  Western  Europe,  and  another  369  hours  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  including  Africa;  the  Arab  countries;  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  and  the  smaller  nations  of  Asia;  China  and  Japan;  and  the  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

The  East  Mediterranean  Station  relays  the  broadcasts  in  Arabic  on 
medium  wave.  Twelve  Asian  languages  are  broadcast  on  short  wave  and 
also  relayed  to  South  and  South  East  Asia  and  the  Far  East  by  the  BBC’s 
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relay  station  in  Singapore.  The  BBC’s  broadcasts  in  J apanese  and  English 
are  frequently  rebroadcast  by  stations  in  Japan;  and  other  rebroadcasts 
help  the  BBC  to  reach  a  vast  audience  in  Asia. 

The  present  tempo  of  overseas  broadcasting  is  largely  dictated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  cold  war.  The  selection  of  the  countries  at  which  pro¬ 
grams  are  directed  and  the  time  on  the  air  alloted  to  them  rests  with  the 
Government  departments  concerned  with  overseas  relations.  But  in  spite 
of  the  Government’s  responsibility  in  this  field,  officials  are  there  mainly 
to  be  consulted  on  the  programs,  final  responsibility  for  which  lies  with  the 
BBC. 

In  this  work  Britain  and  the  United  States’  radio  services  share  a  com¬ 
mon  task.  Accordingly,  British  program  chiefs  work  closely  with  their 
opposite  numbers  in  the  “Voice  of  America,”  the  radio  services  of  the 
United  States’  Information  Agency.  Visits  are  exchanged  between  the 
two  organizations  and  there  is  close  cooperation  between  them.  They 
join  forces  to  penetrate  the  curtain  of  jamming  (about  which  more  later) 
and  coordinate  broadcasting  schedules  to  avoid  conflict  in  times  of  broad¬ 
cast  to  any  given  area.  Furthermore,  since  1942,  BBC  transmitters  have 
relayed  “Voice  of  America”  broadcasts  to  Europe,  and  today  BBC  trans¬ 
mitters  carry  more  than  fourteen  hours  of  “Voice  of  America”  programs 
every  day. 

Facing  the  broadcasters  of  both  Britain  and  the  US  are  the  same  basic 
problems:  to  get  across  factual,  straight  news  and  to  present  Western 
policies  and  thinking.  The  aims  of  BBC’s  world  programs  have  been  put 
like  this: 

“to  state  the  truth  with  as  much  exactitude  and  sincerity  as  it  is  given 
to  human  beings  to  achieve;  to  elucidate  objectively  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Great  Britain;  and  to  build  a 
closer  understanding  between  peoples.” 

The  BBC’s  corporation  crest  in  fact  carries  this  motto:  “Nation  shall 
speak  peace  unto  nation” — a  theme  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  paci¬ 
fism,  but  implies  a  hope  that  one  day,  the  jungle  of  international  broad¬ 
casting  will  give  place  to  more  sane  and  rational  programming. 

The  BBC’s  External  Service  also  includes  the  transcription  services 
which  records  over  700  sound  programs  annually  and  distributes  them 
to  other  broadcasting  organizations.  This  is  another  field  where  there  is 
effective  cooperation  with  the  United  States.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Moni¬ 
toring  Service  which  reports  foreign  broadcasts  of  some  thirty-five  coun¬ 
tries  and  languages.  It  works  an  exchange  agreement  with  its  American 
counterpart  so  that  the  two  organizations  can  secure  world  coverage. 
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And  how  necessary  this  is.  “Know  your  enemy”  is  a  good  slogan.  For 
today,  the  world’s  air  is  filled  with  Communist  propaganda  broadcast 
incessantly  from  a  network  of  powerful  transmitters  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Albania,  and  from 
the  mainland  of  China.  From  Vladivostok  through  Peking,  to  Prague  and 
Leningrad,  the  Red  network  is  on  the  job  day  and  night,  all  ’round  the 
clock,  all  ’round  the  globe.  Their  deliberate  aim  is  to  woo  and  make  friends 
of  the  peoples  in  the  uncommitted  lands  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca;  to  proclaim  Soviet  and  Chinese  interest  in  the  awakening  continents; 
and  to  operate  as  the  formidable  spearhead  of  the  policy  which  Khrush¬ 
chev  hopes  “will  bring  about  a  Communist  world  in  my  lifetime.” 

Today  more  than  ever  before  the  uncommitted  peoples  are  looking  and 
listening  to  both  East  and  West — watching  and  comparing,  figuring  their 
chances,  assessing  Soviet  and  Chinese  arguments  and  the  presentations 
of  the  United  States  and  Britain.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  well  over 
350  million  radio  sets  in  use  in  the  world  today,  a  large  proportion 
equipped  to  receive  short  waves.  This  total  represents  three  times  the 
number  available  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  numerous  countries, 
despite  the  development  of  television,  radio  remains  the  prime  means  of 
communication. 

The  fact  that  the  programs  of  the  BBC  are  making  a  substantial  impact 
is  proved  by  the  long  record  of  Soviet  and  satellite  jamming  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  from  London.  As  early  as  April  1949,  BBC  broadcasts  in  Russian 
were  jammed.  Jamming  of  broadcasts  to  the  satellite  countries  followed, 
until  even  BBC  broadcasts  unlikely  to  be  understood  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
were  jammed — broadcasts,  for  example,  in  Finnish,  in  Hebrew,  Turkish, 
Persian  and  Greek.  In  April  1956,  when  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev 
visited  Britain,  jamming  of  BBC  broadcasts  in  Russian  was  progres¬ 
sively  reduced  and  appeared  eventually  to  be  withdrawn  altogether,  only 
to  return  again  in  full  strength  in  October  1956  at  the  time  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  uprising.  Then,  in  February  1960,  the  Soviet  authorities  stated 
their  intention  no  longer  to  jam  BBC  broadcasts  in  Russian.  But,  at  the 
time  of  the  U2  incident,  jamming  returned,  and  the  Paris  Summit  brought 
the  level  of  jamming  of  BBC  Russian  broadcasts  almost  to  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  level  which  had  existed  before  February  3.  Almost,  but 
not  quite;  jamming  was  selective,  jammers  were  switched  on  to  blot  out 
all  reports  on  the  Summit  and  on  the  post-Summit  situation.  Today,  jam¬ 
ming  varies  from  under  one-quarter  to  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  the 
time  BBC  Russian  broadcasts  are  on  the  air.  It  continues  to  be  selective 
and  aims  at  obliterating  comments  and  reports  on  controversial  issues. 
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Typically  when  the  Russian  poet  and  author,  Pasternak,  died,  all  BBC 
broadcasts  of  appreciation  by  British  authors  were  jammed  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  Typical,  by  the  way,  of  the  Soviet  fear  of  permitting  any 
uncensored  information  to  reach  the  Russian  people  is  the  fact  that  BBC 
recordings  of  Khrushchev’s  statements  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Summit 
meeting  were  also  jammed. 

BBC  broadcasts  to  the  satellite  countries  continue  to  be  jammed;  BBC 
broadcasts  in  Polish  are  not  jammed  by  Poland  although  the  broadcasts 
are  jammed  from  sources  outside  Poland. 

But  evidence  reaching  London  from  travelers,  refugees  and  other 
sources  confirms  that  British  programs  are  widely  heard  in  spite  of  jam¬ 
ming.  It  is  clear  moreover  that  the  audience  for  BBC  news  increases 
sharply  at  times  of  acute  international  tension,  for  example,  during  the 
crises  over  Suez  and  Hungary.  This  is  because  the  BBC  reputation  for 
honest  and  efficient  reporting,  built  on  its  record  during  World  War  II, 
has  been  maintained  and  enhanced  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 


“Moscow,  Peking,  Tokyo,  Cairo  and 
Leopoldville  Calling . . 

The  BBC  offers  Americans  interested  in  international  affairs  an 
invaluable  series  of  reports  translated  into  English  and  emanating 
from  Russia,  the  Communist  satellite  states,  the  Far  and  Middle 
East,  and  Africa. 

A  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  published  daily  except  Sunday, 
covering  material  emanating  from  four  areas  —  Russia,  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  Subscription 
$  1 00  per  annum  or  $  1 0  per  month,  per  area. 

A  Weekly  Supplement  to  each  area  covered  in  the  Summary  con¬ 
taining  material  of  specialized  interest  e.g.  economics  affairs.  Sup¬ 
plements  are  included  in  the  subscriptions  above  or  can  be  obtained 
separately. 

The  Monitoring  Report,  a  4  to  6  page  summary  of  the  highlights 
from  areas  mentioned  above  and  from  Latin  America,  published 
daily  except  Sunday.  Subscription  $30  per  annum  or  $6  per  month. 
Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to : 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
630  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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There  is  nothing  like  a  “nice  cup  of  tea” — in  Britain  anyway. 
Although  coffee  consumption  has  risen  26%  since  1938  tea  is 
still  king ;  thirty  cups  are  drunk  for  every  cup  of  coffee.  Tea 
bags  and  instant  tea  are  now  appearing  in  British  kitchens. 

The  Importance  of  Tea* 

Owing  largely  to  its  qualities  as  a  stimulant  tea  has  become  the  most 
popular  beverage  in  the  world,  and  in  no  country  is  it  more  widely  drunk 
than  in  Britain  which  accounts  for  about  one-third  of  free-world  con¬ 
sumption.  China  and  Russia  are  (or  were)  heavy  tea  drinking  countries 
but  present  consumption  figures,  like  so  much  else,  are  probably  secret. 
Of  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  British  public  on  food,  some  5  per  cent 
goes  on  tea,  the  quantity  consumed  per  head  being  almost  ten  pounds 
annually.  This  figure  is  considerably  higher  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  the  events  which  have  led  to  Britons’  prominence  as  tea  drinkers,  and 
to  the  importance  of  tea  to  the  world,  are  worthy  of  note. 

Innumerable  legends  exist  concerning  the  origin  of  tea,  but  the  Chinese 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  produce  and  acquire  a  taste  for  it.  References 
to  tea  are  contained  in  Chinese  literature  dating  back  as  far  as  the  fourth 
century  A.D.  From  China  the  cultivation  of  tea  spread  eastwards  to  Japan 
where  in  a  very  short  time  it  became  the  national  drink.  Here  for  the  first 
time  tea  became  more  than  just  a  refreshing  beverage;  tea  drinking  became 
an  important  ceremony  with  the  Japanese.  Today,  more  than  1,000  years 
later,  there  is  perhaps  an  interesting  case  of  a  culture-graft  in  the  British 
custom  of  taking  tea  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Tea  did  not  arrive  in  Europe  until  about  1610  when  the  British 
shipped  a  consignment  from  China  via  Java,  and  it  was  not  until  some  fifty 
years  later  that  tea  was  on  sale  in  England  where  it  very  quickly  overtook 
coffee  as  the  popular  beverage  of  the  day. 

In  1689  the  East  India  Company  brought  its  first  cargo  of  tea  direct 
from  China,  and  it  was  largely  the  supremacy  of  Britain’s  merchantships 
on  the  ocean  trade  routes  which  enabled  regular  shipments  of  tea  to  be 
carried  from  China  to  the  Port  of  London  during  the  eighteeenth  century. 
This  continuous  supply  was  an  important  factor  in  establishing  Britain  as 
the  chief  tea  consuming  nation,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  tea  became 
involved  in  some  of  the  more  colorful  episodes  in  English  history. 

For,  to  avoid  a  very  high  duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon  tea,  and 

•Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  the  November  1960  issue  of  the  Barclay’s  Bank  Review. 
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which  was  driving  the  beverage  from  the  poorer  folks’  tables,  highly 
organized  bands  of  “moonrakers”  began  smuggling  tea  into  the  country 
from  Dutch  merchant-ships  lying  in  the  Channel.  But  in  1784  the  high 
duties  were  repealed,  and  the  traffic  in  smuggled  tea,  which  had  been 
providing  at  least  a  half  of  total  national  consumption,  came  to  an  end. 

Similar  activities  had  sprung  up  in  America  where,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
tax  which  the  British  Government  had  imposed,  tea  was  being  smuggled 
in  from  Holland.  This  smuggling  was  a  contributory  cause  to  the  Tea  Act 
of  1773  which  led  to  the  “Boston  Tea  Party”  and,  among  other  historic 
consequences,  the  eventual  conversion  of  the  U.S.  into  a  nation  of  coffee 
drinkers. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  tea  grew  steadily  more  and  more  popular 
and  with  the  ending  of  the  East  India  Company’s  monopoly  in  1833, 
American  shipowners  seized  the  opportunity  of  providing  faster  trans¬ 
port  for  the  tea  cargoes  from  China,  and  the  new  “tea  clippers”  were 
soon  showing  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  the  slower  British  merchantmen. 
This  competition  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  British  shipbuilders  who, 
by  the  1850’s  were  putting  their  own  clippers  into  service  with  the  result 
that  the  duration  of  the  tea  runs  from  China  was  steadily  reduced.  Ameri¬ 
can  shipowners  soon  found  it  more  profitable  to  deploy  their  ships 
elsewhere  but  rivalry  between  the  English  shipowners  increased.  A 
premium  was  offered  on  the  London  Market  for  the  first  cargo  to  be 
landed.  When,  every  year  tea  clippers  such  as  the  famous  ‘Taeping’  and 
the  ‘Cutty  Sark’  raced  from  the  Chinese  ports  with  their  cargoes,  the 
arrival  of  the  ships  in  the  English  Channel  some  three  months  later 
became  headlines  in  the  newspapers. 

Although  with  the  coming  of  steam  ships  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  the  brief  day  of  the  Clippers  was  over,  tea  played  a  growing  part  in 
Britain’s  trade,  at  the  same  time  forging  a  strong  link  between  Britain  and 
the  Commonwealth.  Emigrants  introduced  tea  into  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  consequence  these  countries 
today  are  major  importers.  Similarly,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  sent  tea 
to  its  posts  in  Canada  where  it  subsequently  became  a  favorite  drink, 
and  British  and  Dutch  settlers  introduced  the  art  of  tea  drinking  into 
South  Africa. 

The  production  of  tea  is  of  great  importance  in  many  Commonwealth 
countries  today,  where  in  fact  about  three-quarters  of  world  output  is 
grown.  In  1823  the  tea  plant  was  identified  by  a  thirsty  Englishman  in 
India;  growing  in  the  hills  of  Assam  and,  with  the  application  of  British 
capital  and  enterprise,  production  progressed  rapidly. 

During  the  Second  World  War  trade  with  two  of  the  main  suppliers, 
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Indonesia  and  Japan,  was  severely  disrupted,  and  India  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  increasing  its  share  of  world  markets.  Output  expanded  rapidly, 
mainly  by  increasing  the  yield  per  acre,  and  today  Indian  tea  accounts 
for  nearly  a  half  of  free  world  production.  Moreover,  the  industry  gives 
employment  to  almost  one  million  workers  and  provides  a  fifth  of  India’s 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  In  Ceylon  tea  plantations  have  prospered  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  island’s  economy  is  now  largely  dependent  upon 
the  crop,  about  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  tea  being  grown  in  Ceylon.  Other 
Commonwealth  producing  countries  include  Pakistan,  Malaya  and  parts 
of  Africa,  particularly  Kenya  and  Nyasaland  where  the  crop  has  assumed 
some  importance  in  recent  years. 

The  London  Tea  auctions  together  with  those  held  in  the  other  impor¬ 
tant  tea  centers,  Calcutta  and  Colombo,  handle  about  80  per  cent  of 
world  trade  in  tea;  the  prices  obtained  in  these  markets  generally  deter¬ 
mine  world  prices.  Since  1954  prices  have  on  average  fallen  slightly 
owing  mainly  to  over-production  which  has  been  aggravated  by  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  plain  teas  at  the  expense  of  quality  teas.  Indeed, 
a  wide  price  differential  between  the  two  types  has  become  a  feature  of 
the  tea  market  in  recent  years. 

But  movements  in  wholesale  prices  have  little  effect  on  retail  prices. 
By  discriminate  purchasing  of  different  qualities  and  grades  of  tea  for 
use  in  blending,  the  retailers  have  largely  succeeded  in  maintaining  stable 
prices  without  any  loss  of  quality,  which  is  as  well,  in  view  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  beverages. 

In  Britain  statistics  published  recently  show  that  the  amount  of  coffee 
consumed  is  increasing  but  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  this  is  having 
any  effect  upon  sales  of  tea;  some  of  the  increase  in  coffee  sales  is  due 
to  the  growing  popularity  of  the  espresso  coffee  bars  which  compete  more 
directly  with  public  houses  than  with  tea  shops.  Moreover,  habits  change 
slowly,  and  with  the  cheapness  of  tea  (a  cup  of  tea  made  at  home  costs 
about  a  halfpenny,  excluding  the  cost  of  milk  and  sugar),  it  seems  that 
tea  drinking  will  remain  a  characteristic  of  the  British  way  of  life  for 
many  years  to  come. 


Changing  Tastes  in  Food 

Today  the  average  food  consumption  in  Britain  is  nearly  one-fifth 
higher  than  it  was  before  the  war.  An  increasing  proportion  of 
canned  meat,  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables  is  being  bought.  Growing  at 
an  even  faster  rate,  up  190  per  cent  since  1954,  is  the  demand  for 
frozen  foods. 
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DEFENCE  COSTS 


Next  year’s 
Defence  Budget  will 

amount  to ... . 


k 

£1,655  million 


ROYAL 

NAVY 

£413  mil. 


ARMY  R.A.F. 

£507  mil.  £526  mil. 


Min. 

AVIATION 

£190  mil. 


Min. 

DEFENCE 

£19  mil. 


. .  this  represents  just  over 
i  of  all  Government 
expenditure 


. . .  about  one-tenth 
of  our  total 
Defence  Budget 


Britain’s  contribution 
to  the  Nuclear  deterrent  of 
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Britain’s  Defense  Budget* 


Britain’s  defense  budget  for  1961-1962  will  amount  to  $4,634  million 
— some  $  1 1 2  million  more  than  that  for  1 960- 1961.  This  figure  represents 
a  little  over  25  per  cent  of  the  Government’s  total  expenditure  for  the  year 
and  about  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  greater  part  of  Britain’s  defense  expenditure  will  continue  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  conventional  forces,  but  approximately 
$464  million,  10  per  cent  of  the  total  outlay  for  defense,  represents  Britain’s 
contribution  to  the  strategic  nuclear  capability  of  the  West  —  the 
V-bomber  forces  equipped  with  British  nuclear  weapons.  Each  bomber, 
the  Defense  Minister  said  recently,  “represents  a  total  of  devastation  equal 
to  several  scores  of  Hiroshimas” — He  said  further:  “Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  the  statements  that  are  occasionally  made  that 
our  contribution  to  the  deterrent  force  of  the  West  is  a  small  one.” 

The  primary  purpose  of  British  defense  policy,  as  set  forth  in  the  White 
Paper  presented  to  Parliament  on  February  14,  is  to  protect  Britain,  her 
allies  and  her  friends  “against  the  whole  spectrum  of  possible  aggression 
and  military  threats,  from  the  small  local  action  which  might  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  larger  and  more  dangerous  adventures,  through  ‘nuclear  blackmail’ 
to  nuclear  war.” 

To  this  end,  Britain’s  policy  is  built  foursquare  on  her  membership  in 
and  responsibility  to  the  three  Collective  Security  Alliances — NATO, 
CENTO  and  SEATO,  in  each  of  which  she  was  a  founder  member  and  to 
which  important  contributions  are  pledged. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  current  defense  budget  sets  out  to 
achieve  a  balance  that  will  best  serve  the  military  needs  of  Britain  and 
her  Allies. 

As  of  April  1961,  the  total  strength  of  the  British  active  forces  will  be 
451,000 — 88,000  in  the  Navy,  146,000  in  the  R.A.F.  and  217,000  in 
the  Army.  Behind  this  full-time  active  force  of  close  to  half  a  million  men 
stand  500,000  fully-trained  Volunteer  Reserves,  Auxiliary  Forces  and 
National  Service  veterans. 

*CMND  1288 — Report  on  Defense,  1961. 
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The  Law  on  Gambling  in  Britain 

by 

John  Drink  water 

(an  English  lawyer  who  practices  in  London) 

“Ludicrous,”  “illogical,”  “as  absurd  as  the  drink  laws”;  “as  peculiar 
as  the  English  weather”:  These  are  just  some  of  the  epithets  which  have 
been  used  in  Parliament  and  elesewhere  about  the  law  relating  to  gambling 
in  Britain  as  it  stood  before  the  present  Government  decided  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  result  has  been  the  passing  of  the  Betting  and  Gam¬ 
ing  Act  1960,  and  the  introduction  of  another  measure  called  the  Betting 
Levy  Bill,  which  has  so  far  been  passed,  with  the  support  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  will  soon  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  legislation  was  designed  by  the  Government  in 
accordance  with  some  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  1951 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Betting. 

When  gambling,  like  drink,  the  taking  of  drugs  or  prostitution  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  social  evil,  authority  has  one  of  two  courses  to  choose.  It  can 
ban  the  evil  by  law,  or  by  law  it  can  seek  to  channel  it  into  controllable 
forms  and  thereby  minimize  the  harm  done  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  “prohibition”  approach  always  has  its  supporters  and  rightly  too. 
In  England,  many  voluntary  agencies  as,  for  example,  the  Churches 
Council  on  Gambling,  have  greatly  assisted  public  education  by  their 
out-and-out  attacks  on  gambling  in  any  form.  But  the  legislative  history 
of  most  countries  suggests  that  outlawing  the  evil  tends  to  drive  it  under¬ 
ground,  puts  a  premium  on  law-breaking  and,  sometimes,  suborns  the 
law-enforcement  machinery. 

An  unenforceable  law  cannot  be  a  good  law.  The  new  act  seeks  to 
replace  a  mass  of  earlier  legislation,  rendering  various  forms  of  gambling 
illegal,  with  an  “above-the-counter”  system  of  legalized  betting. 

One  immediate  effect  is  to  ease  many  former  restrictions  on  gambling, 
but  the  new  system  of  control  described  below  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  than  had  earlier  systems  of  containing  the  evil  aspects  of  the 
business. 

But  the  first  thing  to  note  about  the  act  is  the  anomalies  it  clears  away. 
To  some  these  anomalies  may  have  appeared  quaint  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  former  position  was  most  unsatisfactory  and  indeed 
almost  farcical.  To  give  a  single  example,  playing  bridge  for  money  stakes 
in  a  London  club  was,  strictly  speaking,  illegal,  but  playing  the  simple 
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card  game  of  snap  for  money,  which  requires  little  skill,  was  legal.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  however,  that  there  were  sound  historical  reasons  for 
some  of  the  apparent  absurdities.  Thus  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
when  the  government  of  the  day  found  that  in  fashionable  gaming  houses 
large  estates  were  being  dissipated  in  a  matter  of  weeks  or  even  a  single 
night  in  playing  Faro,  which  was  then  the  rage,  that  game  was  by  statute 
declared  illegal. 

Similar  Acts,  prompted  by  similar  reasons  have,  at  one  period  or 
another,  outlawed  the  games  of  Ace  of  Hearts,  Bassett,  Hazard  and 
Passage  with  the  result  that  today  those  passions  of  a  bygone  age  are 
virtually  unknown.  Those  games  which  escaped  parliamentary  action 
did  so  only  because  they  were  not  popular  outside  the  drawing-room  and 
did  not  therefore  lend  themselves  to  public  abuse. 

One  reason  which  influenced  the  Victorians  in  passing  the  Betting  Acts 
of  1853  and  1874  was  the  increasing  industrialization  of  Britain.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  prevent'  working  men  from  being  able  to  squander 
their  meager  wages  before  they  could  get  them  home  to  their  large 
families.  In  the  present  affluent  society  this  need  has  disappeared  and 
both  these  Acts  have  been  repealed  by  the  1960  Act.  The  new  Betting 
and  Gaming  Act,  as  its  name  implies,  distinguishes  between  two  forms  of 
gambling  activities  and  amends  the  law  on  both. 

Legislation  on  Betting 

Dealing  first  with  betting,  the  position  before  the  Act  came  into  force 
was  that  there  were  four  main  ways  in  which  betting  was  carried  on: 

(i)  Credit  betting  (i.e.  having  an  account  with  a  bookmaker). 
Done  mainly  by  telephone  and  telegram.  Legal. 

(ii)  Postal  (cash)  betting.  Stake  enclosed  with  the  bet.  Illegal. 

(iii)  Runners.  Bets  placed  with  bookmakers’  runners,  who  oper¬ 
ated  in  a  place  other  than  a  public  place,  e.g.,  a  factory.  Illegal. 

(iv)  Street  Betting.  Usually  through  a  runner.  Illegal. 

Of  these  only  the  fourth,  street  betting,  remains  illegal,  and  in  this  one 
instance  the  penalties  have  been  very  severely  increased  by  the  new  Act. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Act  goes  on  to  permit  the  setting  up  under 
license  of  betting  shops  to  which  the  public  may  go  and  place  their  bets 
in  cash. 

Apart  from  the  betting  shops  and  racecourses  or  tracks  it  continues 
to  be  illegal  to  use  any  premises,  as  places  to  which  the  public  can  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  betting.  There  is  one  important  proviso,  however,  to 
this  rule.  It  is  not  illegal  to  use  any  premises  for  betting  when  the  trans¬ 
action  is  between  persons  who  work  or  reside  on  those  premises.  So  the 
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cast  of  a  play  could  place  bets  with  the  stage-doorkeeper  of  the  theater 
at  which  the  play  was  running.  Similarly  the  porter  of  an  Oxford  College 
can  now  legally  (continue  to?)  accept  bets  from  the  undergraduates. 

The  Act  requires  both  the  bookmaker  and  his  runner  or  agent  to  be 
authorized  and  registered.  Bookmakers  permits  will  be  issued  annually 
by  a  Committee  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  much  the  same  way  as  licenses 
to  trade  in  alcoholic  drinks  are  now  granted.  In  the  same  way  too  it  will 
be  open  to  objectors  to  be  heard  upon  any  application  of  the  grant  or 
renewal  of  a  bookmaker’s  permit.  If  the  Justices  refuse  a  permit  it  is  open 
to  the  applicant  to  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  whose  decision  in  the 
matter  is  final. 

Once  such  a  permit  has  been  granted  the  holder  or  his  agent  may 
apply  for  a  license  to  open  a  betting  shop,  and  preference  will  be  given 
to  those  who  were  bookmakers  before  the  Act  came  into  force.  No  doubt 
those  in  a  large  way  of  business  will  do  so  for  prestige  reasons;  but  among 
the  smaller  scale  bookmakers  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  cost  of  obtaining 
and  fitting  out  suitable  premises  which  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Act,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  formalities  such  as  obtaining  Planning 
permission  from  the  local  authority,  is  not  likely  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  possible  advantages.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  in  the  result  the 
big  bookmakers  will,  like  the  big  banks,  have  branches  wherever  it  is 
economical  to  do  so.  The  smaller  operator  will  probably  continue  to  rely 
on  runners  and  his  credit  customers  from  whom  he  can  now,  of  course, 
accept  cash  bets  as  well,  together  with  his  own  presence  or  that  of  his 
agents  at  the  various  racecourses  and  tracks  throughout  the  country. 

The  Act  also  permits  the  Racecourse  Betting  Control  Board  to  open 
up  betting  shops  in  the  same  way  as  a  bookmaker,  but  the  Board,  a  non¬ 
profit  making  organization,  has  already  decided  not  to  open  shops. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  Act  does  not  affect  the  operation  of  Pool 
Betting  such  as  is  widely  practised  in  Britain  on  the  results  of  Soccer 
(football)  matches  played  every  Saturday  in  winter.  On  these  it  is  theoret¬ 
ically  possible  to  win  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  or  more, 
for  only  a  penny  staked,  by  forecasting  correctly  the  results  (not  the  scores) 
of  eight  drawn  games  out  of  a  list  of  about  fifty.  These  pools  and  others 
like  them  are  now  regulated  by  separate  legislation,  the  Pools  Betting 
Act,  1954. 

Legislation  on  Gaming 

In  dealing  with  the  new  law  as  to  gaming  it  should  be  observed  that, 
apart  from  the  games  prohibited  by  statute  of  which  mention  of  some  has 
already  been  made,  the  playing  of  games  for  stakes  hazarded  by  the  play- 
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ers  has  never  been  in  itself  unlawful  in  Britain.  It  was  only  made  criminal 
either  because  the  game  itself  was  unlawful,  e.g.,  faro  or  because  the  game 
was  carried  on  in  a  common  gaming  house  or  in  a  public  place.  The  new 
Act  repeals  all  the  early  statutes  relating  to  specific  games,  the  ealiest  of 
which  was  passed  as  long  ago  as  1518. 

The  result  is  that  no  game  is  now  unlawful  in  itself;  but  every  game 
must  now  conform  to  three  rules.  These  are  firstly,  the  game  must  in 
itself  to  be  fair  as  between  one  player  and  another,  as  for  example  bridge, 
or  if  it  is  not  so  then  each  player  must  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  play¬ 
ing  in  the  favorable  role  e.g.,  as  banker.  Secondly  all  the  money  lost  must 
be  paid  to  the  winner  or  winners.  This  means  that  the  organizer  must  not 
take  a  percentage.  Thirdly  there  must  be  no  payment  for  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  game  over  and  above  the  stakes. 

The  Act  no  longer  prohibits  in  terms  the  keeping  of  a  common  gam¬ 
ing  house  for  the  clear  reason  that  the  keeper  of  such  a  house  would 
almost  certainly  contravene  one  or  more  of  the  carefully  drafted  rules 
above.  If  he  obeyed  the  law  there  would  be  no  financial  gain  for  him  and 
therefore  no  objection  to  his  premises  being  used  for  gaming  either 
occasionally  or  habitually. 

Another  novel  provision  of  the  Act  is  that  certain  gaming  may  now 
take  place  in  the  bars  of  public  houses.  All  games  of  pure  skill,  such  as 
darts  or  shove  halfpenny  may  now  be  played  for  stakes.  Dominoes  and 
cribbage  are  specifically  made  legal  subject  to  certain  restrictions  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  local  Justices  if  the  gambling  on  these  becomes 
wild.  As  might  be  expected,  the  provisions  in  the  case  of  clubs  which 
are  not  open  to  the  public  at  large  are  correspondingly  much  wider  and, 
subject  to  the  three  rules  already  referred  to,  any  game  may  be  played 
in  a  club  by  members  or  their  guests.  Fruit  machines  are  also  made  legal 
in  clubs  so  long  as  there  are  not  more  than  two  on  the  premises.  The 
maximum  stake  allowable  is  sixpence  (7  cents)  and  the  profits  must  be 
devoted  to  purposes  other  than  private  gain. 

The  other  statute  which  is  envisaged  in  the  current  Wagering  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  Betting  Levy  Bill.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for 
contributions  from  bookmakers  in  support  of  the  advancement  of  horse 
racing  in  Britain.  The  bill  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Levy  Board 
comprising  representatives  from  the  present  flat  racing  and  steeplechas¬ 
ing  authorities  together  with  three  members,  including  the  Chairman  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  The  Board  would  have  power  to  impose 
a  levy  on  the  profits  of  every  bookmaking  business  connected  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  horse  racing.  Appeal  machinery  against  the  amount  of 
any  assessment  is  also  provided  in  the  Bill. 
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The  Police  Force 


Although  crime  has  increased  everywhere  in  the  postwar  years,  Britain 
can  still  claim  one  of  the  lowest  crime  rates  in  the  world.  Yet  Britain 
has  no  national  police,  police  cars  carry  no  sirens  and  Scotland  Yard, 
synonymous  with  successful  crime  detection,  has  no  jurisdiction  outside 
the  London  Metropolitan  Area.  The  country  is  not  over-policed.  The 
strength  of  the  regular  police  force  in  1959  was  about  80,000  (including 
women  police)  to  serve  a  population  of  more  than  50,000,000  people 
— an  average  of  one  policeman  for  every  625  people. 

Certainly  the  British  (whether  English,  Scottish  or  Welsh)  were  not 
famed  down  the  centuries  for  a  lily-livered,  turn-the-other-cheek  approach 
to  life.  Possibly  for  this  reason  records  of  early  efforts  at  law  enforcement 
go  back  to  Saxon  times,  to  1050,  for  example  when  “Frith  Guilds,”  mu¬ 
tual  assurance  societies  which  employed  their  own  private  police,  were 
founded  in  the  City  of  London.  In  fact  the  City,  which  still  retains  its 
own  police  force  of  900  men  in  a  square  mile  of  territory  surrounded  by 
the  London  Metropolitan  Police  area,  appears  to  have  been  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  movement  throughout  the  country  to  stamp  out  lawlessness. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066  attempts  were  made  to  improve 
the  police  system  throughout  Britain  and  in  1285,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I,  the  Statute  of  Winchester  embodied  the  principle  that  the  policing  of 
an  area  was  the  compulsory  duty  of  its  citizens.  In  1328  Edward  III 
extended  the  police  system,  such  as  it  was.  It  worked,  more  or  less,  for 
about  200  years,  when  it  is  clear  that  a  certain  amount  of  corruption  had 
set  in.  Constables  for  example,  were  hiring  substitutes.  Westminster, 
where  police  powers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbey  authorities  until 
1584,  had  become  a  hotbed  of  crime.  Riff-raff  poured  in  from  across  the 
Thames  and  something  had  to  be  done  for  Westminster  was  the  seat  of 
Majesty  and  (was  meant  to  be)  the  fount  of  law. 

Queen  Elizabeth  I’s  minister,  Lord  Burghley,  took  over  and  tried  to 
give  the  metropolis  a  reliable  police  service.  One  attempt  is  recorded  of 
trying  to  discipline  the  constables  by  fining  them  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  for  failing  to  arrest  a  beggar.  But  once  again  justice,  law  and  order 
descended  to  a  low  level.  Constables  became  involved  with  thieves  and 
receivers.  A  constable  called  Wild  built  up  the  biggest  “underworld” 
organization  known  at  that  time.  He  planned  the  robberies  he  was  paid 
to  prevent.  Smart  as  he  was  however,  he  was  caught,  tried,  and  went  to 
the  gallows  at  Tyburn  for  his  crimes. 

Over  ensuing  reigns  drives  were  made  to  clean  up  the  police;  especially 
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the  disgraceful  traffic  between  police  and  thieves,  but  with  little  success 
until  1749,  when  a  permanent  body  of  constables  was  formed,  and  with 
it  came  what  might  be  called  the  first  detective  force  in  England,  drawn 
from  specially  chosen  householders.  “Informers”  might  describe  some  of 
these  worthies  better. 

Later  in  the  16th  Century,  came  the  Bow  Street  Runners;  unpaid,  but 
entitled  to  “blood  money” — rewards  for  the  criminals  they  arrested.  The 
police  system  was  overhauled  again  in  1762.  For  the  first  time,  outlying 
areas  of  the  metropolis  were  covered  by  a  few  patrols.  They  wore  thick 
coats,  hatbands  and  carried  firearms.  “Police  offices”  began  to  appear.  The 
first  were  concentrated  in  London’s  dockland.  Meanwhile,  the  City,  which 
refused  to  let  its  colleagues  of  Bow  Street  work  within  its  borders,  had 
introduced  the  “Charleys,”  a  force  of  paid  constables. 

However  a  highly  organized,  disciplined  police  force  such  as  exists 
today,  paid  to  maintain  order,  detect  crime  and  arrest  offenders,  only 
began  to  make  its  appearance  about  140  years  ago.  The  various  systems 
of  policing  the  country  before  the  mid-nineteenth  century  had  very  little 
in  common  with  the  police  service  of  today — save  in  the  basic  principle 
that  the  people,  not  the  State,  should  be  responsible  for  ensuring  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  law. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  system  were  laid  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
from  whom  the  London  “Bobby”  gets  his  nickname.  Peel’s  aim  when 
appointed  Home  Secretary  in  1822  was  to  put  discipline,  method  and 
uniformity  into  the  London  force  which  then  consisted  of  the  Foot  Patrol, 
Horse  Patrol,  and  the  Runners,  all  of  whom  worked  independently  and 
with  little  co-operation.  Peel’s  driving  force  succeeded  with  the  passing 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  of  1 829.  This  Act  provided  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  Commissioners,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  organize  a  new  force  to  replace  most 
of  the  existing  agencies  in  London.  It  also  provided  that  the  policing  of  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolis,  except  the  City  of  London,  should  be  in  charge 
of  one  authority,  and  as  a  result  a  uniformed,  official  police  force  came 
into  being  for  the  entire  London  area.  During  the  next  thirty  years  similar 
forces  were  established  throughout  England  and  Wales  under  local  juris¬ 
diction.  In  Scotland  police  forces  had  been  reformed  somewhat  earlier. 

With  the  passing  of  the  1829  Act  a  headquarters  had  to  be  found  for 
the  (London)  Metropolitan  Force.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  Old  Palace 
of  Whitehall  was  a  small  plot  where,  according  to  legend,  a  palace  once 
stood  in  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland  lodged  when  in  London.  The  plot 
became  known  as  “Scotland.”  It  so  happened  one  of  the  houses  in  that 
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area  fell  vacant  and  Peel  commandeered  it  as  his  headquarters.  Thus 
Scotland  Yard  was  born. 

In  1 878  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  at  the  Yard  was  set  up. 
The  C.I.D.’s  first  chief — brought  in  from  outside  the  force — was  a  lawyer, 
Howard  Vincent,  who  was  given  the  rank  of  Director.  From  a  total 
strength  of  2,800  men,  Vincent  chose  250  officers  to  carry  out  detective 
duties  in  the  then  17  police  divisions  which  radiated  up  to  seven  miles 
from  Charing  Cross.  Six  years  later  Vincent  had  increased  his  detective 
branch  to  800  men.  A  man  of  ideas  and  great  organizing  ability,  he  re¬ 
vised  pay  and  improved  the  standard  of  training  and  education  of  recruits. 
He  revised  the  criminal  records  system  and  compiled  a  Police  Code  and 
manual  of  criminal  law  that  all  policemen  could  understand.  In  1884, 
Vincent  retired  but  by  then  the  C.I.D.  was  well  launched. 

There  was  little  technical  equipment  in  the  early  days,  and  it  was  not 
until  1894  that  science  began  to  be  applied  to  criminal  investigation. 
Finger  prints  as  a  method  of  identification  were  introduced  by  Sir  Edward 
Henry  in  1901.  The  Henry  system  of  identification  later  spread  to  police 
forces  throughout  the  world  including  the  U.S.  A  scientific  laboratory, 
however,  was  not  set  up  at  the  Yard  until  1934.  We  shall  return  to  the 
Yard  and  the  Metropolitan  police  later. 

Today,  there  is  no  “national”  police  force  in  Great  Britain.  Local  police 
authorities  administer  their  own  organizations.  There  is,  however,  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  control  and  integration  from  two  sources.  An  Exchequer  grant 
from  the  Central  Government  tax  revenue  of  50  per  cent  of  the  net  ex¬ 
penditure  is  made  toward  the  cost  of  local  forces,  and  such  grants  are 
made  conditionally  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(the  Home  Secretary)  or,  in  Scotland,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
being  satisfied  as  to  that  force’s  efficiency.  There  are  also  certain  admin¬ 
istrative  checks  and  safeguards  implied  in  the  Police  Act  of  1919,  under 
which  both  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland 
can  make  regulations  concerning  all  police  forces.  These  regulations  cover 
such  matters  as  organization,  discipline,  pay,  allowances,  pensions  and 
conditions  of  service. 

There  are  125  separate  police  forces  in  England  and  Wales — county, 
borough  and  combined  forces;  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  Force, 
which  is  responsible  for  an  area  of  approximately  twenty  miles  radius  from 
Charing  Cross,  but  excluding  the  City  of  London;  and  the  City  of  London 
Force.  In  Scotland  there  are  33  forces — county,  burgh  and  combined 
forces.  The  police  forces  vary  considerably  in  size  according  to  area  and 
population  they  service.  Thus,  in  1959,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  with 
a  responsibility  toward  8.25  million  people  had  a  strength  of  approxi- 
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mately  17,000,  while  the  smallest  force  in  Scotland  consisted  of  16  men. 
As  the  police  forces  are  offshoots  of  local  government  and  organized  as 
part  of  local  government  as  it  exists  today,  the  actual  police  authority 
varies  somewhat  from  country  to  country  and  type  of  area.  The  police 
authority  for  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  for  example,  is  a  Standing 
Joint  Committee  composed  equally  of  local  justices  (appointed  by  the 
quarter  sessions)  and  members  of  the  County  Council,  while  City  Borough 
forces  are  responsible  to  a  Watch  Committee  composed  of  the  Mayor  in 
office  and  Councillors  elected  by  the  Borough  Council. 

In  every  force  the  backbone  is  “the  Man  on  the  Beat.”  Policing  depends 
so  much  for  its  efficiency  on  knowing  the  area  concerned  intimately,  and 
being  familiar  with  its  institutions  and  even  individuals.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  therefore,  local  men  are  recruited  into  local  services.  The  smallest 
section  is  a  police  district,  usually  covered  on  foot  by  constables  alone  or 
in  pairs.  “The  man  on  the  beat!’,  that  is  the  ordinary  constable,  has  earned 
for  himself  a  special  place  in  the  public’s  respect. 

The  bulk  of  police  work  falls  upon  the  constable’s  shoulders.  His  dis¬ 
cipline,  alertness,  integrity,  self-reliance,  common-sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  law  are  the  basis  of  law  and  order.  His  job  is  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

But  in  every  police  force  in  Britain  the  men  in  blue  are  backed  up  by  a 
criminal  investigation  department  (C.I.D.)  whose  members  work  in  plain 
clothes  and  are  specially  trained  to  investigate  crime.  Their  duties  include 
the  collation,  classification  and  circulation  of  information  about  crim¬ 
inals;  they  carry  out  photographic  and  fingerprint  work  during  crime 
investigations.  In  appropriate  cases  they  are  assisted  in  their  investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  forensic  science  laboratories.  There  are  eight  of  these,  under 
Home  Office  direction,  strategically  dotted  throughout  the  country. 

The  local  police  forces  are  quite  independent  of  Scotland  Yard  but 
they  can,  if  they  wish,  “call  in  the  Yard”  where  a  crime  demands  inquiries 
beyond  their  resources.  The  decision  to  “call  in  the  Yard”  rests,  however, 
with  the  local  force.  In  any  case  there  is  much  day-to-day  liaison  between 
Scotland  Yard  and  police  forces  everywhere. 

In  London,  for  historical  and  practical  reasons  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs.  It 
is  commanded  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  and  is 
divided  into  four  districts  embracing  between  them  22  land  divisions, 
each  commanded  by  a  chief  superintendent. 
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In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  crime,  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  certain  other  func¬ 
tions  such  as  the  protection  of  members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Crown;  policing  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  maintaining  a 
national  register  of  criminal  records  and  fingerprints.  The  force  also 
services  all  police  forces  as  an  agency  of  liaison  with  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization,  more  popularly  known  as  “Interpol,”  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Paris. 

The  heart  of  this  metropolitan  police  is  the  Yard.  To  most  people,  the 
name  Scotland  Yard  is  synonymous  with  the  detection  of  crime,  though 
the  C.I.D.  is  only  one  of  its  departments.  Today  there  are  about  2,000 
men  in  the  detective  department.  The  Criminal  Record  Office  contains 
2,500,000  records  of  criminals.  Methods  and  habits  of  criminals,  per¬ 
sonal  eccentricities  and  other  such  details  are  filed  for  quick  reference, 
enabling  the  range  of  inquiries  to  be  narrowed  down  rapidly. 

A  key  point  at  Scotland  Yard  is  the  Information  Room,  to  which 
urgent  telephone  calls  are  directed  when  anybody  in  trouble  dials  “999”. 
Every  call  is  treated  as  urgent,  although  some,  inevitably,  are  false  alarms 
or  complaints  which  prove  trivial.  The  Yard’s  switchboard  gets  some 
15,000  telephone  calls  daily,  with  a  morning  peak  of  2,000  calls  an  hour. 

The  fingerprint  department  is,  of  course,  vital.  Sometimes  it  is  a  matter 
of  minutes  only  to  identify  a  print.  But  it  is  not  always  so  easy.  One 
murderer  struck  down  a  woman  with  an  iron  signpost  and  left  his  print 
upon  it.  It  could  not  be  identified  from  records.  In  the  belief  that  the 
culprit  was  a  local  man,  prints  were  taken  from  10,000  local  people, 
each  being  compared  with  that  on  the  weapon.  The  4,605th  print  was 
the  murderer’s. 

The  police  cannot  however  force  anyone  to  give  his  fingerprints  until 
he  has  been  taken  into  custody  and  charged,  and  even  then  a  magistrate’s 
order  must  be  obtained  if  he  doesn’t  wish  to  give  them.  If  the  prisoner  is 
subsequently  discharged  or  acquitted  and  hasn’t  been  in  trouble  pre¬ 
viously,  the  fingerprint  record  is  destroyed. 

The  Flying  Squad,  almost  as  famous  as  the  Yard’s  Criminal  Investiga¬ 
tion  Department,  was  formed  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  In  its 
early  days  the  squad  operated  on  bicycles.  Then  came  the  cars  and  radio 
contact  with  the  Yard.  Messages  were  at  first  passed  in  Morse  from  the 
cars  to  headquarters  by  radio  operators  mostly  recruited  from  the  Royal 
Navy.  In  the  first  year  of  radio  operation  2,000  arrests  were  made  by 
this  means. 

Today  the  Squad  with  its  fast  cars  and  “Q”  fleet — vehicles  disguised  as 
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cabs  and  trucks — has  a  free  hand  and  is  not  bound  to  any  one  division 
in  the  Metropolitan  area.  It  specializes  in  hunting  down  smash  and  grab 
gangs,  truck  thieves,  racecourse  gangs,  dope  traffickers  and  “dips” — 
(pickpockets).  In  certain  circumstances  it  can  operate  outside  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area. 

The  extensive  use  of  police  dogs  is  a  recent  development.  In  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  there  are  now  200  dogs.  They  are  used  extensivly  to  guard 
Royal  residences  and  to  patrol  public  parks  at  night.  The  Yard  first  used 
dogs  during  the  “Jack  the  Ripper”  hunt  in  1888.  The  police  hired  two 
bloodhounds  at  a  cost  of  £  100.  But  Yard  chiefs  generally  frowned  upon 
their  use  and  it  was  not  until  after  World  War  II  that  the  Canine  Branch, 
— D.9,  was  fully  developed. 

Rex  III,  an  alsatian,  became  the  first  dog  to  hunt  criminals  with  the 
Flying  Squad  and  the  first  dog  to  be  trained  to  detect  dope.  Rex  III  was 
concerned  in  120  arrests  and  became  the  first  police  dog  to  be  awarded 
medals  for  bravery.  Police  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  world  including 
the  U.S.  send  their  handlers  to  the  Yard’s  Dog  Training  School  and 
kennels  at  West  Wickham,  in  Kent. 

The  initial  training  of  the  police  is  given  in  several  police  training 
centers  while  the  National  Police  College  provides  training  for  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks.  To  the  National  College  come  not  only  promis¬ 
ing  Metropolitan  and  provincial  officers  but  also  police  officers  from 
Colonial  and  Commonwealth  forces.  One  of  the  most  valuable  facilities 
of  the  College  is  the  mixing  together  of  men  from  so  many  different 
forces.  Underlying  all  police  training  in  Britain  is  this  theme — the  job  of 
a  police  force  is  not  simply  to  prevent  crime  and  catch  wrongdoers,  but 
to  help  the  complex  machinery  of  modem  life  to  run  more  smoothly. 

The  British  police  recruiting  system  has  always  looked  for  character 
in  choosing  police  officers.  The  policeman  is  not  a  State  policeman.  He 
is  an  independent  holder  of  a  public  office,  exercising  powers  by  virtue 
of  his  office  and  on  his  own  responsibility  except  when  acting  on  a 
magistrate’s  warrant.  He  must  stand  firmly  on  his  own  commonsense  and 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  if  he  makes  a  mistaken  action  or  makes  a 
wrongful  arrest  he  can  be  sued  in  the  courts  by  the  aggrieved  citizen. 

This  emphasis  on  character  and  the  “answerability”  of  the  policeman 
for  his  actions  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  the  good  relations  between 
police  and  public.  The  policeman  must  have  no  political  affiliations, 
belong  to  no  trade  union,  have  no  business  interests.  He  is  not  armed. 
Even  the  baton  he  carries  is  scarcely  ever  used.  He  must  use  the  minimum 
of  force  in  effecting  an  arrest. 
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Trends  in  the  British  Economy 


1961  opened  with  Britain  confronting  a  quite  serious  deterioration  in 
her  balance  of  payments.  The  reasons  were,  broadly,  those  which  have 
led  to  similar  problems  for  the  United  States.  The  accelerated  outgo  of 
aid,  doubled  in  three  years  (the  estimated  outgo  for  the  year  ending 
April  1961  of  Government  aid  alone  is  approaching  $450  million  together 
with  a  gross  outflow  of  private  capital  of  the  order  of  $800  million) ;  (the 
more  usual  figure  of  $280  million  to  $300  million  of  private  aid  refers 
to  private  investment  in  less-developed  lands  only) ;  high  military  expendi¬ 
tures  overseas  (also  of  the  order  of  $500  million  a  year). 

Unlike  America,  however,  Britain  had  the  additional  problem  of  an 
adverse  trade  balance.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  1960  gave 
a  deficit  of  the  order  of  $2 Vi  billion  (compared  to  the  US  surplus  of  $5 
billion).  This  “trade  gap”  is  clearly  the  central  problem.  Exports  in  1960 
rose  6  per  cent  but  imports  rose  by  14  per  cent.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
within  this  overall  picture,  exports  to  the  United  States  fell  by  10  per  cent 
while  imports  from  the  U.S.  rose  no  less  than  53  per  cent. 

The  big  upsurge  in  imports,  to  feed  higher  consumption,  output  and 
stocks,  also  reflects  the  results  of  the  virtual  ending  of  restrictions  on 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  a  process  which  was  completed  between 
the  convertibility  move  of  December  1958  and  the  opening  months  of 
1960  when  the  last  in  a  series  of  steps  to  abolish  surviving  import  con¬ 
trols  was  taken. 

In  the  closing  months  of  the  year  and  in  the  first  two  months  of  1961, 
there  was  some  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  as  reflected  in  the 
monthly  returns  and  every  hope  is  held  out  that  this  improvement  will 
continue;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  deterioration  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  payments  position  set  in  at  a  time  when  Americans  were  asking  why 
their  allies  could  not  do  more  in  the  way  of  sharing  the  world’s  financial 
load.  The  fact  that  Britain  gained  gold  throughout  1960,  while  America 
lost  it,  gave  force  to  that  question.  The  answer  is  of  course  that  the  gold 
inflow  was  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  short  term  money  attracted  by 
the  accident  of  relatively  higher  interest  rates  in  London  than  in  New 
York.  Accordingly,  it  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  short  term 
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liabilities  (i.e.  foreigners’  deposits  in  London)  which  rose  faster  than  the 
inflow  of  gold.  Furthermore  Britain  is  responding  very  directly  to 
America’s  problem  by  her  greatly  increased  imports  of  American  goods, 
by  the  accelerated  payment  of  debts  to  America,  and  by  her  expanded 
foreign  aid  program  (which  of  course  is  dictated  by  the  requirements  of 
the  countries  concerned  and  not  by  the  United  States  balance  of  payments ) . 

The  economy  at  home  has  been  kept  under  a  tight  curb  in  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  rate  of  expansion  to  something  near  what  the  external  finan¬ 
cial  position  could  afford.  Measures  to  check  the  expansion  of  credit 
(high  bank  rate,  instalment  buying  restrictions,  and  restrictions  on  the 
liquidity  of  the  commercial  banks)  brought  about  a  levelling  off  of  con¬ 
sumption  at  home.  This,  with  the  weakness  of  export  markets,  resulted 
in  a  flattening  out  of  the  production  curve  after  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year.  For  the  year  as  a  whole  industrial  production  was  up  six-seven 
per  cent  over  1959.  Big  drops  in  automobile  and  consumer  goods  pro¬ 
duction  were  offset  in  capital  goods  production  and  for  example  in  steel 
which  reached  record  levels  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960. 

A  pickup  in  exports  and  the  expansion  of  capital  goods  production  (to 
some  extent  at  the  expense  of  consumer  goods)  are  signs  of  an  under¬ 
lying  health  in  the  British  economy.  But  the  future  of  the  pound  sterling, 
like  that  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  is  intimately  tied  up  with  its  role  as  an  inter¬ 
national  currency.  The  scale  of  overseas  “sterling”  obligations  and  the 
scale  of  overseas  “dollar”  obligations  limit  the  freedom  of  manoeuver  of 
both  Britain  and  the  U.S.  Accordingly,  both  countries  are  in  search  of 
cooperative  solutions  to  the  problem  of  expanding  trade  without  recourse 
to  “beggar-my-neighbor”  policies.  In  particular,  as  the  two  countries  are 
together  underpinning  with  their  resources  the  whole  international  bank¬ 
ing  and  payments  system  of  the  free  world,  they  have  felt  it  right  to  call 
upon  the  newer  creditor  countries  to  provide  a  larger  part  of  the  reserves 
on  which  the  system  depends. 


EFT  A  INFORMATION  OFFICER 

An  EFTA  Information  Office  has  been  established  in  Washington, 
D.C.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Anders  Buraas  of  Norway.  Inquiries 
regarding  the  Association  can  now  be  addressed  direct  to: 

European  Free  Trade  Association 
Suite  622,  Sheraton  Building 
7 1 1  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  5,  D.C. 
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The  only  publications  which  British  Information  Services  sell 
are  those  published  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  The 
books  below  are  usually  kept  in  our  library  and  may  be  read 
in  our  reading  room  or  borrowed  on  the  Inter-Library  Loan. 

Book  Reviews 

Catalogue  of  The  Constable  Collection,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

(H.M.S.O.  260  pages  plus  310  plates,  $23.13). 

What  must  be  one  of  the  loveliest  books  to  come  from  a  Government  printer 
is  this  catalogue  of  the  finest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Constable’s 
works,  housed  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London.  The  text  is  a 
commentary  on  the  plates:  it  is  a  comprehensive  catalogue  prepared  by  Mr. 
Graham  Reynolds  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Paintings  at  the 
Museum.  The  arrangement  is  chronological  and  each  year’s  work  is  preceded 
by  a  brief  biographical  note. 

The  300  and  more  plates  are  not  unfortunately  in  color:  this  matters  less 
than  might  be  supposed  for  the  bulk  of  the  reproductions  and  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  ones,  are  not  of  the  great  works  but  are  taken  from  the  sketch  books. 
A  perusal  of  these  sketches  will  determine  every  would-be  artist  to  own  the 
book. 

Britain’s  Search  for  Health  by  Paul  F.  Gemmill  (University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press  1960,  170  pages,  $5.00). 

Dr.  Paul  Gemmill,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  scholar  who  (unlike  some)  believes  in  field  work.  Before 
writing  on  the  British  National  Health  services  he  went  to  see  for  himself.  He 
did  not  confine  his  visits  to  Ministries  or  research  institutions  or  professional 
associations.  He  went  and  sat  in  doctors  offices;  talked  to  patients.  He  inter¬ 
viewed  general  practitioners  in  their  “surgeries”  as  the  doctors  office  is  called 
in  Britain  and  circulated  his  own  questionnaires  to  professional  people  and  to 
the  lay  public  alike.  Seven  month’s  research  on  the  spot  supplemented  four 
years  of  careful  study  of  the  British  National  Health  services. 

Dr.  Gemmill  explains  that  he  is  reporting  on  a  British  experience  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  British  needs  and  problems.  He  quotes  with  approval  the 
conclusion  of  another  American  expert  who  stressed  that  N.H.S.  was  a  charac¬ 
teristically  British  scheme,  not  for  export,  but  one  from  which  key  lessons 
were  to  be  learned. 

Professor  Gemmill  remains  objective  to  the  end.  Some  opponents  of  N.H.S. 
might  charge  that  he  could  well  have  found  more  points  to  criticise;  others 
however,  will  be  bound  to  admit  that  they  had  no  idea  what  a  very  wonderful 
scheme  it  has  proved-for  the  British.  All  interested  in  problems  of  national 
health  and  welfare  should  read  it;  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  the 
scheme  (and  its  antecedents),  for  the  problems  it  was  designed  to  solve  and  for 
the  reasons  given  for  its  undoubted  success  and  popularity— in  Britain. 
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Social  and  Medical  Problems  of  The  Elderly  by  Kenneth  Hazell 
(Hutchinson  Medical  Publications  Ltd.,  1960,  216  pages,  30 
shillings). 

No  consideration  of  National  Health  can  today  ignore  the  problems  of  the 
elderly.  Dr.  Hazell  who  is  a  gerontologist  with  great  experience  in  the  care  of 
■  the  aged  in  some  of  Britain’s  most  highly  industrialized  communities  points 
out  in  his  -preface  that  the  change  in  the  social  pattern,  involving  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  elderly  people,  and  also  of  very  elderly  people  is  “some¬ 
thing  quite  new  and  has  never  before  been  experienced.”  The  reasons  for  this 
growing  number  of  elderly  people  in  Britain  (although  the  problem  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Britain),  the  problems  these  people  face  and  the  way  in  which  the 
community  is  helping  and  most  important  what  further  must  be  done  if  con¬ 
fusion  is  to  be  avoided,  are  all  examined.  The  problem  of  pensions,  welfare 
services,  is  looked  at  with  care  and  sympathy.  There  are  ample  statistics. 
Practical  advice  is  given  in  the  manner  of  treating  a  number  of  the  diseases  and 
misfortunes  most  common  among  the  aged. 

The  Memoirs  of  Lord  Ismay  (Viking  Press,  1960, 486  pages,  $6.75). 

Lord  Ismay  has  been  called  a  politician’s  general.  That  is  misleading  but 
certainly  he  does  not  belong  to  the  brigade  of  fire  breathers  whose  memoirs 
have  enlivened  the  Sunday  papers  so  often  since  the  War. 

General  Lord  Ismay  was  Mr.  Churchill’s  personal  staff  officer  in  the  critical 
war  years.  A  close  personal  relationship  remained  between  the  two  men 
throughout  the  war  period  and  after.  His  last  public  office  was  head  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Much  of  the  book  is  in  effect  a  study  of 
Churchill;  but  it  is  more  besides.  Lord  Ismay’s  own  record  of  public  service  is  a 
story  in  itself.  In  addition,  the  account  he  gives  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Anglo-American  alliance  during  the  War  and  of  the  major  heads  of  state 
conferences,  both  war  and  post-war,  all  of  which  he  attended,  will  remain  an 
important  part  of  the  documentation  of  this  period. 

Defence  by  Committee — The  British  Committee  of  Imperial  De¬ 
fence  1885-1959  by  Franklyn  Arthur  Johnson  (Oxford  University 
Press,  1960,  416  pages,  50  shillings). 

It  is  Lord  Ismay  who  writes  a  commendatory  notice  to  what  he  calls  “this 
admirable  study”  of  British  defense  planning  machinery.  Lord  Ismay  himself 
served  at  one  stage  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnson,  who  is  President  of  Jacksonville  University,  has  made  this 
detailed  study  not  without  an  eye  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it  by  all 
Western  countries  facing  the  conflicting  issues  of  democratic  control  and 
effective  military  planning.  Professor  Johnson  acknowledges  how  much  United 
States  planning  has  benefited  from  the  lessons— good  or  bad— of  British  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  field.  The  book  is  invaluable  reading  for  defense  planners  and 
strategists,  either  amateur  or  professional. 
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Party  Politics  Volume  1 — Appeal  to  the  People — by  Sir  Ivor  Jen¬ 
nings  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1960,  388  pages,  45  shillings). 

Sir  Ivor  Jennings  is  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  also  a  Barrister. 
The  Volume  under  review  is  the  first  of  three  which  Sir  Ivor  will  present  in  the 
near  future  all  under  the  general  title  of  Party  Politics.  British  politics,  con¬ 
stitutional  reform  and  an  emergence  of  the  party  system  are  examined  since 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1688.  Each  volume  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  whole. 
Sir  Ivor  rejects  the  approach  of  dividing  history  into  static  periods  and  bases 
his  work  on  the  belief  that  ideas  are  “carried  on  from  generation  to  generation 
in  layers  melting  into  a  more  or  less  consistent  ‘philosophy’  of  politics  which 
can  be  called  Whiggism,  Toryism,  Conservatism,  Liberalism  or  Socialism  as 
interpreted  for  the  time  being.” 

The  present  volume  looks  like  a  formidable  piece  of  reading;  in  fact  it  com¬ 
bines  a  useful  factual  historical  survey  of  the  emergence  of  the  party  system, 
the  legal  intricacies  of  constitutional  reform  and  the  social  implications  of  the 
British  class  structure  for  elections  and  electioneering  with  quite  light  anecdotes 
of  history  and  the  author’s  own  observations.  These  are  often  witty;  always 
to  the  point. 

Kariba:  The  Struggle  With  The  River  God  by  Frank  Clements 
(G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons,  New  York,  222  pages,  $3.95). 

Frank  Clements  lives  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  ‘Kariba’  is  his  first  book.  To  it 
he  has  brought  a  good  deal  of  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  long  experience 
in  journalism  to  give  us  an  exciting  and  informative  tale  of  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  modern  engineering  in  less  developed  lands.  For  Kariba  is  the  story  of 
a  dam. 

We  come  to  think  of  development  as  a  painful  duty  of  the  West,  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  taxpayers  money.  We  too  easily  forget  that  the 
results  are  often  miracles  comparable  to  (in  their  day)  the  Suez  or  Panama 
Canals  or  the  great  dams  of  India  or  America’s  West. 

The  Kariba  dam,  on  the  Zambesi  River,  has  been  built  by  an  international 
team  in  some  of  the  wildest  and  least  accessible  country  in  central  Africa.  It  is 
a  huge  affair.  Behind  it  has  emerged  lake  which,  superimposed  on  an  American 
map,  would  stretch  from  Perth  Amboy  in  New  Jersey  to  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
Kariba  Hydro  Electric  project  will  not  be  completed  before  1971.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Development  and  Reconstruction  has  made  it  possible,  but 
40%  of  the  money  comes  from  Rhodesian  mining  interests,  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  and  other  agencies 
concerned  with  development  in  the  Rhodesias.  The  story  deals  with  the  high 
adventure  of  opening  up  the  Zambesi  and  building  the  actual  dam,  but  also  with 
the  mixture  of  “high  technicalities  and  political  jobbery”  of  getting  the  scheme 
through,  in  the  face  of  rival  power  interests  and  the  political  tensions  that  exist 
within  the  Federation.  All  these  are  issues  that  Mr.  Clements  has  lived  with, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  hair  raising  adventure  and  bitter  political  strife.  His  book 
brings  life  and  meaning  to  the  rather  dreary  concept  of  “helping  the  under¬ 
developed  lands”. 
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OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS  FROM  BRITAIN 


CIVIL  AFFAIRS  AND  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  IN  N.W.  EUROPE:  1944- 
1946  by  F.S.V.  Donnison 

*  The  history  of  the  re-establishment  of  civil  control  in  the  territories  of  the  liberated 
allies  and  the  institution  of  Military  Governments  in  Germany  and  Austria  following 
the  Anglo-American  invasion  of  Europe.  497  pages,  maps  $7.85 

THE  EXPLANATORY  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  ASTRONOMICAL  EPHEM- 
ERIS  AND  THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

Provides  users  of  The  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  with  fuller  ex¬ 
planations  than  can  conveniently  be  included  in  the  publication  itself.  About  500 
pages,  with  28  diagrams,  110  numerical  examples  and  50  tables.  Ready  June  1961. 

About  $7.50 


NORTH  BORNEO  by  Kennedy  Tregonning. 

The  seventh  volume  in  the  Corona  Library  Series.  Professor  Tregonning,  a  professor 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Malaya,  presents  a  fascinating  survey  of  the  happy 
territory  that  has  been  called  “as  polyglot  as  the  tower  of  Babel.”  Foreword  by  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  288  pages,  illus.,  maps.  $5.60 

THE  HAZARDS  TO  MAN  OF  NUCLEAR  AND  ALLIED  RADIATIONS. 

A  report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Medical  Research  Council.  154  pp.,  bibliog.  $1.35 


COLONIAL  RESEARCH  1959-60. 

A  survey  of  the  year’s  research  including  reports  on  locust  research  and  control, 
pesticides,  tsetse  and  trypanosomiasis.  380  pp.  $3.20 


KUNIYOSHI  by  B.  W.  Robinson. 

Commemorating  the  centenary  of  Kuniyoshi’s  death,  this  is  the  first  full-length  study 
in  any  European  language  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  last  great  master  of  Japanese 
color-print.  Complete  with  illustrations.  Mr.  Robinson  is  deputy  keeper  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  84  pages.  100  pages  of  illustrations.  $5.15 
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